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Putting First Things First 


7 E recognize the importance of organization and 
financial enterprise in our denomination. The 

; various projects proposed by our Trustees have 
already received the support of this Convention. 

We recognize further, however, that the specific pur- 
pose of the Universalist Church is a religious one, and that 
the religious concern should be primary in our minds and 
hearts. 

We therefore would in Convention assembled memo- 
rialize the Trustees and officials of the General Convention 
and all auxiliary bodies, to undertake to keep in the back- 
ground the lesser, though important, concerns of finance 
and organization in such a manner as to permit a deeper 
penetration into the religious genius of Christianity, and a 
mote widespread application of this religion to the personal 
and social needs of the coming age. 


Resolution of Elbert W. Whippen 
Unanimously adopted by the Hartford Convention. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence I. Adams. 
Dorothy Hall. 

Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in ease of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lic library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endow- 
{ng missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate 
our faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
ewn Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 
prefits go to denominational purposes. 
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HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE, AND 60th ST., CHICAGO 


The House was organized in 1862 and incorporated 
{n 1872, and holds all its property for the benefit of 
the Universalist Church. 

Under a plan of reorganization which went into 
effect in May, 1922, there is a Board of Trustees 
consisting of thirty members, as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, twelve; Maine and Rhode Island, three 
each; New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Illinois and Ohio, one each; elected by the 
Board of Trustees of the General Convention, six. 


Directors 


President, Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass. 

Treasurer, Mr. Arthur E. Mason, Boston. 

Clerk, Mr. Nowell Ingalls, Swampscott, Mass. 

A, Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 

Mr. Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., Tufts College, 
Mass, 

Mr. Nowell Ingalls, Swampscott, Mass. 

Rev. Fred C. Leining, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston. 

Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 


Trustees 


Massachusetts: 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Mr. Victor A. Friend, Melrose 
Rev. Harold W. Haynes, Lowell. 
Mr. Arthur E, Mason, Boston. 
Mr. Charles C. Nichols, Everett. 
Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin. 
Rev. Isaac Smith, Lowell. 
Rev. Stanley G. Spear, Roxbury. 
Mr. Joseph L. Sweet, Attleboro. 
Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, S. T. D., Worcester. 
Maine: 
Rev. William H. Gould, Turner. 
Mr. Ralph W. E. Hunt, Portland. 
Rev. Harry E. Townsend, Westbrook. 
Rhode Island: 
Mr. James D. Carpenter, Woonsocket. 
Rev. Fred C. Leining, Providence. 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule, Harrisville, 
New Hampshire: 
Rev. Asa M. Bradley, Kingston. 
New York: 
Rev. Frederick W. Betts, D. D., Syracuse. 


Vermont: 

Mr. R. L. Richmond, Rutland. 
Ohio: 

Mr. J.P. Mead, Kent. 
Connecticut: 

Mr. Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 


Illinois: 
Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 


Elected by the Board of Trustees of the General 

Convention: 

Rev. George F. Fortier, Morrisville, Vt. 

Hon. Roger S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Rev. Frank Oliver Hall., D. D., Tufts College, 
Mass, 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston. 

Rey. Lee S. McCollester, S. T. D., Tufts College, 
Mass. 

Dr. Joseph M. Tilden, Galesburg, Ih. 


The net assets of the House are about $300,000, 
consisting of periodicals, books, plates, ete. It 
publishes and owns the titles and copyrights of one 
hundred and fifty volumes and two periodicals, viz: 
The Christian Leader, and The Sunday School Helper 
Series. It is located at 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 
The General Convention 

President—Rev. Frank D. Adams, Detroit, Mich. 

Chairman of Executive Committee— 

Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, 

Treasurer—Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 

General Superintendent—Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D., 176 Newbury St., Boston. 

Chairman of Murray Lectureship and of Denomina- 
tional Literature—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., Tufte 
College, Mass. 

Chairman Commission on Social Welfare—Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 


President—Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, 210 Vaughap 
St., Portland, Maine. 


Board of Foreign Missions 
Chairman—Rev. Fred C. Leining, 38 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 


President—Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 176 
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Japan Mission Council 


Chairman—Rev. H. M. Cary, 1752 Higashinakano, 
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Young People’s Christian Union 
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Alabama—Rev. George A. Gay, Camp Hill. 
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Newbury St., Boston. 
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New Hampshire—Rev. George F. Fortier, Morris- 
ville, Vt. 

New Jersey—Rev. H. R. Rose, D. D., 815 S. Eleventh 
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New York—Rev. G. D. Walker, D. D., Carthage. 

Ohio—Stanley C. Stall, 3985 S. Jefferson Ave. 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
| HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Universalist Church. 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
and its faith. 

Its opportunities for service are far greater than 
its resources. 

It needs additional funds for missionary pub- 
lications. 

It needs endowed subscriptions for college an@ 
public libraries. 

It will receive annuity funds paying interest te 
the donor for life. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editori 


A REVIVAL WITHOUT A REVIVALIST 


N the cover page of this issue, we publish the 
text of the last resolution adopted at Hartford, 
which was drafted by one of our younger 

ministers. It asked the Board to let financial matters 
as far as possible sink into the background for the 
next biennium and ‘“‘permit a deeper penetration into 
the religious genius of Christianity and a more wide- 
spread application of this religion to the personal and 
social needs of the coming age.” 

The resolution made a deep impression. Dr. 
Perkins, with a financial campaign on for the church he 
is serving, commended it. Dr.Adams, the new presi- 
dent, at the banquet said it had touched him more 
deeply than any other action. Dr. Lowe and Dr. Etz 
heartily approved, and immediately after the Con- 
vention Dr. Etz asked that it be placed on the cover 
of the Leader as an ideal for the new year of work. 

There are two kinds of support for such a reso- 
lution, as different from one another as day is from 
night. One is the support of those who do not want 
to be asked to give money for anything, and the 
other is the support of those ‘‘who covet earnestly the 
best gifts.” 

The first have no sense of responsibility for the 
financing of vital projects. ‘Let some one else do it.” 
“Let trustees stagger along as best they may.’ The 
second do not want us to be so “‘cumbered with serv- 
ing” that we “‘forget the better part.” 

The latter are men and women of faith. They 
hold that if faith keeps burning brightly, financial 
burdens and all other burdens become easy. 

When one type of man says, “Do not talk so 
much about money,” we pay no attention. When the 
other type says it, we take counsel of our own hearts to 
see what is really there and whether it be of God. 

“Back to spiritual things” may also be the cry of 
a man whose religion is divorced from life. His at- 
titude likewise is far removed from the spirit of the 
resolution. The resolution does not ignore the eco- 
nomic foundation on which all human institutions rest. 
If we understand its spirit, it says: Spiritualize them. 
If we pray, pray as unto the Lord. If we give, give as 
unto the Lord. If we hoe corn, hoe corn as unto the 
Lord. Let us bring the spirit of true, unselfish, pure 
religion into the service of the church. If it seems 
absurd to talk about the need of making church 


‘help applying it. 


work religious, all we can say is let us look the field 
over, again search our own hearts and see if this is so 
ridiculous. We are inclined to think that a revival of 
a spiritual nature would transform some of us. 

““A deeper penetration into the religious genius of 
Christianity’’—through an unbiased study of the 
records, through some first hand contact with religious 
history, through reading the biographies, through 
taking thought about what the spirit of Jesus would 
mean in the life of to-day, through testing and trying 
it out in our own lives—in all this we get a little glimpse 
of limitless spiritual power ready to be unloosed. 

We do not need to debate new ways and means 
of applying the power. We are concerned for the 
moment with getting it. If we get it, we can not 
It is prima facie evidence that we 
have not got it, if we do not apply it. 

* * 


WASHINGTON IN 1929 


HEN Dr. Perkins made his speech at.Hartford 
expressing regret at not being able to invite 
the General Convention to meet in Washing- 

ton in October, 1929, because he could not be sure of 
the completion of the new church, he builded far 
better than he knew. Although the delegates per- 
force voted for either Indianapolis or Worcester, as 
the place of meeting, they began to talk Washington. 
They began also to insist that we must go to Wash- 
ington. As one of them put it, “Even if the new 
chureh should prove to be only half completed, it 
probably would be beautiful and inspiring enough to 
make us all want to complete it immediately.” 

Careful consideration of the matter since the 
Convention has served to strengthen this movement. 
The General Superintendent is going out at once to 
finish his work on memorials for the church. Every- 
thing done at Hartford should put new heart into him. 
By early spring he can accomplish much. If ground 
can be broken in the spring, the church can be com- 
pleted or nearly completed in October, 1929. Note 
the encouraging figures Dr. Lowe gives us: “We 
have a wonderful site paid for. In addition $81,174 
from the Five Year Program, $75,215 for memorials, 
other assets $19,253, or $175,642. The balance needed 
is only $124,358.” 

We are farther along than we realized. We are 
so far along that we are bound to go through with it. 
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The churches bearing the burden of the Five Year 
Program, plus the churches which permit Dr. Lowe to 
appeal to them for special gifts, plus the individuals 
and groups who are building memorials there to noble 
figures who have passed on, will see the thing through. 

A Convention under such conditions, with the 
impulse of victory in a hard fight, would be notable 
anywhere. Held in Washington, it would draw hun- 
dreds who seldom go to Conventions. Many old 
Washingtonians love the city better in October, even, 
than they do in May, and in May Washington is one 
of the loveliest places in the world. Meetings could 
be held in other churches or in the large ball room 
of the Willard, the Raleigh, the Mayflower. The city 
is one vast boarding house, and rooms at all prices 
could be secured. The Capitol, the White House, the 
Lincoln Memorial, the monuments and museums, 
Arlington and Mount Vernon, would supplement the 
attractions of the meetings. The new President 
would be in the White House. 

In 1878, 1883, 1893, 1903, we held sessions of the 
General Convention in Washington. It looked as 
if the rule had been made to meet there once in ten 
years. But there has been an interregnum. It is time 
to start anew series. In the light of new developments, 
with the impulse of the new gains, and with the chance 
of another great moving Convention, it is time to talk 
quick completion of the beautiful new Memorial 
Church. 

President Roosevelt in the East Room of the 
White House at the time he received delegates to the 
General Convention of 1903 said: “The Universalist 
Church has done a tremendous work in leavening the 
theology and religion not only of other Protestant 
Churches, but of the Catholic Church also.” 

It was a great tribute from one of the best posted 
men of his generation. But the church is not resting 
on past laurels. It is in the thick of other projects 
for the service of mankind. With dignity and self- 
respect, it can properly place symbols both of achieve- 
ment and hope in the Capital of the nation. 


* * 


A RESOLUTION WE LIKE 


E have received the text of a resolution passed 
by the New Hampshire Universalist State 
Convention at Woodsville, October 6. It 

is as follows. 

Resolved—That while not always endorsing the ac- 
vanced policies of the Christian Leader, the Convention 
Goes express its appreciation of the advancing position 
which this publication is occupying in the world of 
religious publications. 

During the discussion a delegate asked, ““Why not 
strike out that first clause?” The answer from the 
committee was, ‘““Because we don’t always agree with 
the editor.”’ “As a matter of fact,’ said the secretary 
of the Convention, who also is a trustee of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, “I think that resolution 
vastly better than some mushy, soft-soap stuff.” 

We concur fully. The resolution rings true. It 
means something to us. It is both frank and friendly. 

We also are pleased with what Dr. Bradley said 
to the Convention: “‘Whether you agree or don’t 
agree, you are all reading the Christian Leader as never 
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before, and you are thinking of and discussing the 
matter you read as never before.” 

It makes us happy to think that this may be true. 

All we ask is a fair field and no favor. The fair 
field is consideration of the important matters before 
us as a church and as a world which we present. 
people who read, who think, who discuss what they 
read, and who voice assent or dissent, are the people 
who fill us with confidence. 

* * 


FLORENCE I. ADAMS 


HE editor acknowledges with gratitude many 
compliments received upon the speed’ and 
accuracy with which the Christian Leader re- 

ported the Hartford Convention. Three hundred 


copies of the Leader of October 22 were distributed — 


free at the Convention. The address of the Presi- 
dent, the report of the General Superintendent, an 
abstract of the occasional sermons of both Sunday 
School and General Conventions, the most im- 
portant facts in the Treasurer’s report and an ac- 
count of the opening days of the General Sunday 
School Convention, were in the hands of the dele- 
gates at noon on the first day of business. 

The issue of October 29 was mailed October 26, 
containing ““The Editorial Story of the Convention’ 
from beginning to end, the complete account of how 
Hartford answered Omaha, the beginning of the story 
of the W. N. M. A., the continuation of the story of 


the General Sunday School Association, besides much | 


other Convention matter. 

Much of this great mass of material was written 
under difficult conditions at high speed, subject to 
constant interruption. That the paper appeared in a 
way to do credit to its constituency is due in large 
measure to the work of one who better than any one 
else on the staff preserves editorial anonymity, all 
of whose work is out of sight and contributes to save 
or enhance the reputation of some one else—Florence 
I. Adams. 

Miss Adams not only has an unusual knowledge 
of “type, style and form” but she has admirable 
editorial skill and judgment and an ability to sink 
personal views and work in absolute loyalty to a 
policy adopted. 

Miss Hall and Miss MacDonald of the staff did 
admirable work on the reporting end. The compos- 
ing room, out of sight also, worked cheerfully and 
devotedly to meet unusual conditions. The manager, 
as always, unselfishly placed his wealth of experience 
and knowledge of men at our service. The people at 
the Convention helped by friendly sympathy and 
by saving the staff from interruptions. Many fac- 
tors contributed to make the achievement a possi- 
bility. But we especially want our family of subscrib- 
ers to realize, to some slight degree at least, the nature 
of the work that Miss Adams is doing constantly for 
the Christian Leader and for the Universalist Church. 
Miss Adams was born at Bethel, Vt., and is unusually 
loyal to her native state. She is a granddaughter of 
Rev. Samuel A. Davis, a pioneer Universalist minis- 
ter and is a Universalist herself. She came to the 
Leader thirteen years ago from Zion’s Herald. Not 
a line appears in the Leader usually that she does not 
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see. We count it an editorial feat to bring out the 
paper this week without her seeing this well-deserved 
tribute. 


* * 


THE DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


HE calendar for the denomination just issued by 
the General Secretary carries thirteen special 
days for observance in the Universalist Church, 

as follows: November 6, All Souls’ Sunday; November 
13, Young People’s Sunday; November 20, Thanks- 
giving Sunday; November 27, Japan Sunday; Decem- 
ber 4, Golden Rule Sunday; December 25, Christmas; 
January 29, Laymen’s Sunday; February 26, first 
Sunday in Lent; April 8, Easter Sunday; April 15, 
Women’s Sunday; May 6, Mothers’ Sunday; May 27, 
Memorial Sunday; June 10, Children’s Sunday. 

On the Sunday following this issue of the Leader 
comes one of the most sacred of these days—that on 
which we celebrate “our distinguishing doctrine, 
the scriptural truth that all souls are God’s children.”’ 
On November 13 we have Young People’s Sunday, and 
the national officers ask that local Unions be given the 
opportunity to conduct the church services on that 
day. On November 20 the almost universal thought 
is of “Thanksgiving.”” On November 27 throughout 
the fellowship of Universalist churches, the thought 
will be concentrated upon the Japan Mission. Next 
week we shall publish the report of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board to the General Convention, a much more 
readable and interesting report than we sometimes 
get. Of the ideals and achievements of the Japan 
Mission we shall have more to say later. 

Get ready for the special days. 


* * 


THE MEN WHO STEPPED ASIDE 


N our report of the Convention last week we 
gave the names of the new officers. We did 
not mention specifically the names of those 
whom they replaced. 

In the list of new officers are the names of Frank 
D. Adams, President; Alfred Pillsbury, Carl F. Henry, 
Mrs. Geo. Inness, Jr., Vice-Presidents; George F.. For- 
tier, Victor A. Friend, L. Ward Brigham, John Sayles, 
and Effie K. McCollum Jones, Trustees. 

The officers whom they replaced are Dean John 
Murray Atwood, President, Dr. Thomas Edward 
Potterton, J. G. McGowin and W. F. R. Mills, Vice- 


. Presidents, and Dean Lee 8. McCollester, Josephine 


B. Folsom, Hon. Roger 8. Galer, Dr. Frank D. Adams 
and Arthur Nash, Trustees. 

Dr. Joseph M. Tilden was the only officer re- 
elected. Mr. Arthur Nash resigned from the Board 
because of ill health. 

The changes made in the governing board of the 
denomination are notable. Dean Lee S. McCollester 
goes off after two terms as President and seventeen 
years in addition as Trustee, a total of twenty-one 
years. The experience which such a man gains is 
invaluable to his colleagues and to new men on the 
Board. Matters often are settled in a moment by 
such a man, which would involve long research by his 
colleagues. Dean McCollester was the first man to 
combine in his person the Presidency of the Convention 
and the chairmanship of the Board. Judge Galer 


also contributed to the Board the experience gained 
in two terms as President. He retires after eight 
years of faithful, distinguished service. 

The other Board members serving shorter terms 
likewise have done good work. Some had to insist on 
retiring. Others expressed complete willingness to 
serve or to retire as would best serve the church. 
None sought re-election. 

We are glad to have the new Board. We find our- 
selves in complete sympathy with the desire to have 
new blood. We are rich in undiscovered material. 
We have many resources. It is good to bring in new 
ideas. It is also good to have more people realize 
the intricacy and difficulty of some of,the problems 
the Board faces. 

But we acknowledge also a feeling of sadness at 
seeing true and tried officials lay down their offices. 
There are compensating gains, but the losses are 
heavy. In the case of the President, also, the Con- 
vention realized this loss. Dean Atwood has rendered 
notable service. We wish that his experience and 
spirit could have been retained after laying down the 
Presidency in service for one or two terms as Trustee, 
as happened in the case of Judge Galer and Dean 
McCollester. But he is a busy man and we asa church 
have worked him hard enough as it is. His annual 
address published Oct. 22 should be read and re-read 
and its recommendations studied. 

The Convention gave enthusiastic welcome to the 
new Officers. It voiced its affection and gratitude for 
the old. ‘Without reservation, the Christian Leader 
concurs in both. 

ear 


ARTHUR NASH DEAD 


RTHUR NASH passed on Sunday night ten 
fifteen.”’ 
This telegram, dated Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 30, was signed by John Edwin Price, editor 
of the Nash Journal. 

With little warning, the Universalist Church 
loses one of its most prominent laymen. Ten days 
ago the first intimation that Mr. Nash was ill came 
in a letter written by him from a hospital, tendering 
his resignation as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention, and stating 
that it would take a year probably for him to regain 
his health. 

Mr. Nash unquestionably has worn himself out 
carrying on his great business, and at the same time 
traveling up and down the country making addresses. 

He was a shrewd and able business man. His 
success in taking a bankrupt clothing business and 
turning it into a business which did millions of dol- 
lars worth of work a year is evidence of this. He also 
was a remarkably able preacher of industrial and 
social justice. He spoke with the passion of one of 
the old Hebrew prophets when he told the story of 
the application of the Golden Rule to his own business, 
and of the possibilities in all business. 

With his gifts and his defects, he has been used of 
God to exert a wide influence for good. 

A picturesque and romantic career is ended, but 
the principles of justice and good will he stood for will 
go marching on. 
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The Platform Meetings 


> QILATFORM meetings for the discussion of 
é vital religious subjects at the Universalist 
General Convention in Hartford were held 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday nights. 

A Congregational pastor and a Universalist 
layman, a Universalist pastor and a Unitarian official, 
and two Universalist pastors, were the speakers. 


The Thursday Evening Meeting 


The Thursday evening meeting was presided over 
‘by Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., president of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Convention. The Rev. Harold H. 
Niles of Denver offered prayer. 

The theme of the meeting was ‘Progressive 
Christianity in a Newly Ordered World,” and the 
first speaker, the Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
pastor of the South Congregational Church of Spring- 
field, Mass., took for his subject, ““A New Church for 
a New World.” 

In introducing Dr. Gilkey Mr. Parker said that 
he was so well known up and down the country that 
it seemed an unnecessary task. “I find that Dr. 
Gilkey is a habit in many places,” he remarked, ‘‘and 
I am hoping that it may become a habit with me to 
introduce him, because I had that privilege last year 
at the Monson Convention. I am particularly glad 
that Dr. Gilkey, representing the Congregational 
Church, ean be with us to-night after the vote which 
we have taken this afternoon. This vote and that 
taken at Omaha have marked a distinct advance in 
the religious thought of the world, a coming together 
of people who started out with different philosophies 
of life. We meet on the same platform and declare 
that whatever minor differences there may be be- 
tween us we are going on in harmony together.” 

Dr. Gilkey’s stirring address will be printed in a 
later issue of the Leader. 

“The rest of the evening,’ said Mr. Parker in 
introducing the next speaker, ‘“‘will be devoted to a 
subject which in a way is the most important subject 
that we can consider as a church. That subject is 
Japan. Not that it is Japan alone of-all countries 
which is important, but because that is the one place 
where the Universalist Church has developed an in- 
ternational consciousness. There is no place where 
Christianity will meet a greater test in the next twenty- 
five years in the field of our international relations. 

“A great number of people in this country are 
still indifferent to the teaching of Christianity as 
applied to brotherhood between those of different na- 
tions. This is largely due to lack of imagination, and 
because we don’t know the Japanese or Chinese or 
Italians or Russians. We are sufficient unto our- 
selves and don’t very much care to know them. And 
there has grown up a theory in the minds of our 
people that the American flag should have written 
over it the dollar sign, that it should be used to bring 
prosperity to your pocketbook and my pockétbook, 
so that this has come to be a question of international 
relations not only politically but commercially. The 
fact that Japan has been treated unjustly by our 
Government through the Exclusion Act is indication 


of an intolerance that is part and parcel of the Ameri- 
can people. 

“Somehow we Christians have got to meet the 
test. We must make the brotherhood of man felt, 
not just at Hartford but in all corners of the earth. 
As we can not always go ourselves to learn to know 
the people of other nations, it is good to have those 
come to us who have had that personal experience. 
We have as the next speaker a young man who is an 
engineer and who has lived for over three years in 
Japan. While he was there he took a great interest 
in the work of our mission. Mr. Harold W. Bibber 
will speak to you on ‘Meeting Japan’s Challenge.’ ” 

Mr. Bibber described some of the characteristics 
and customs of the country people of Japan who form 
the great mass of the population, conservative, in- 
dustrious, superstitious, distrustful of Christianity, 
and told how the youth of the land are growing restive 
under the traditional restrictions and yearning for 
the cities, the only places where they can find educa- 
tion or diversion. He explained that the freedom 
afforded by city life is of importance in furthering 
Christian missionary work, since it is possible for a 
young person to attend services without it becoming 
known to his associates. Declaring that the Buddhist 
and Shinto faiths are adhered to only by the very 
poor or by women, and that the middle class men of 
Japan are for the most part agnostics or atheists, 
he said further: ‘‘The educated classes know that 
Christianity is not a menace to Japan, but, viewing 
the Western world from the angle that they do, they 
can not see that it offers them benefits to adopt it, 
as they already have Western science and machinery. 
The interpretation which the Christian faith has had 
in Japan has been extremely varied, and has not 
had the unity which would have given it a better 
standing with educated people. As you probably know, 
our mission has no place on the National Christian 
Council nor in the Federation of Christian Missions. 
What does a Japanese think who hears that all Chris- 
tians are one in Christ and sees these schisms? Most 
of the older people seldom bother to investigate further 
or to lend a sympathetic ear to aggressive evangel- 
istic effort. 

“But the young people are naturally more curious, 
and, being open-minded and enthusiastic, they are: 
usually anxious to learn what the West has to offer 
them, although they are critical of it. As they are 
familiar with the last word in modern science and 
abhor anything which smacks of superstition, it would 
seem reasonable to suppose that only a rational, 
liberal interpretation of the Christian faith would 
make permanent converts.” 

Mr. Bibber described his contact with the Uni- 


versalist mission points, and discussed the possibility 


of extending the work into the rural districts, urging 
particularly good Japanese translations of Univer- 
salist literature in order that these might be widely 
distributed. He felt that the role Universalists could 
best play in Japan was in forming the nucleus of 
Liberal Christianity there. 

“T am glad we were led to Japan,” he concluded, 


a a9 we part 


; 
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“as a field for our work outside of this country. The 
intangible results of our work have been’ very much 
larger than mere figures will show. Changes have 
taken place in Japan that only the influence of the 
Christian movement could have produced. We have 
been and are a relatively small but active part of that 
movement. Let us continue in it, helping to make 
it progressive and vigorous in order that through it 
this aspiring leader of Oriental nations may become 


, more and more one with us in the brotherhood of 


mankind.” 


The Friday Evening Meeting 

The theme of the Friday evening Platform Meet- 
ing was “The Outlook for a Progressive Church.” 
Dr. Frederic W. Perkins presided and Dr. George 
Cross Baner of Akron, Ohio, offered prayer. 

“A number of years ago,”’ said Dr. Perkins, ““‘Dean 
Brown opened an address with this sentence, ‘We are 
living in an age of transition, as Adam said to Eve 
when they left the Garden of Eden,’ thereby revealing 
subtly that the problem of the future is always a 
problem in every contemporaneous present. We 
sometimes delude ourselves that we are the only 
generation with flaming vision, but the life of man 
has always been in three dimensions. He has always 
been conscious of the past in which his present is 
rooted and conscious of the future toward which he is 
striving. ‘Faith is the substance of things hoped for.’ 
The man of faith is the man to whom visions and 
ideals are as substantial as those things which he can 
touch with his fingers or see with his eyes. We should 
regard it as a sign of our health as a church that in 
almost the same breath in which we give thanks for 
our gallant past we look forward to a progressive 
church as the substance of things hoped for.”’ Dr. 
Perkins then introduced the first speaker, the Rev. 
Gustave H. Leining of Melrose, Mass., who was to 
speak on “Its Meaning for Us.” 

Mr. Leining said: ‘We shall take as a definition- 
in-part of a progressive church that it is to be 
liberal, theologically at least, in the modern sense. 
We see ourselves setting people free from their doubts, 
from their fears of an awful hell, from the notion of a 
God that sits above them, ready to strike with light- 
ning if He is displeased. We are telling them that 
they need not be in fear of hell and that the lightning 
will not strike them if they displease God, and, lo 
and behold, we see our churches empty, and we won- 
der about the failure of the progressive church which 
dares set people free only to see them wandering in 
the highways and byways, forgetting to go into the 
house of the Lord. Accepting all that, I think there 
is nothing in the future but some great hope that 
beckons the progressive church onward to prove that 
it is indeed in the service of God, and has something 
that will endure and become useful and good for all 
time throughout all generations. I am sure that 
we may have confidence that as the church truly 
serves it will find a place in the hearts of awakened 
people. We know how the South needs the progres- 
sive church to set its people free, and we shall be 
asleep at our task if we fail to see that the Universalist 
Church is represented in the southern United States. 

“As a denomination we are particularly interested 


and viewpoints. 


in Japan. We may be well assured that because the 
old historic sequence has been broken Japan is eagerly 
seeking the modern viewpoint. They are peculiarly 
ready for it. They have been getting the modern 
scientific outlook and old-fashioned religion at the 
same time, and they are waiting for some interpreta- 
tion of life that will make religion seem useful and 
satisfying. 

“We have reason for nothing but hope. Edu- 
cation and human experience are revealing the inad- 
equacy of old-time religion and are preparing the 
people of the world for the liberal gospel. The ery- 
ing need to-day is for a religion which will stand the 
test of modern criticism, the test of human experience, 
which will enable people to meet life bravely; a re- 
ligion that shall answer the eternal questions for young 
people in such a fashion that when they go away to 
college they may find themselves prepared, ready 
and open-minded for anything that science and their 
professors may teach. We have nothing to fear from 
science. Even at the worst we might say that we 
can invent the religion that would help us to face life. 
We may well accept Jacks’s affirmation: ‘What, is 
there no meaning to my existence? Then I will create 
a reason!’ This is religion in its essence. It will 
bring us on our way in the greater and fuller service 
of our people. When we have something of wisely 
directed hope, faith and purpose life creates a mean- 
ing for itself. 

“The progressive church is needed in this pas- 
sion-torn world. The modern spirit is entering into 
the soggy lump of religion somewhat after the fashion 
of yeast, making it more palatable to modern tastes 
Our greatest need is that because 
of the working of the modern spirit we may somehow 
bring it about that people shall digest religious bread 
and water in such a way as to create in them a will 
and purpose and desire to put their religion into prac- 
tise. . 
“As to the future of the progressive church, there 
are indeed questions. Our experts prophesy a return 
to personal piety, an emphasis on prayers and rituals, 
no more poor preaching of this and that. Well, people 
do get peace of soul from prayers and ritual, they do 
suffer from poor preaching, but remember this—that 
during the Middle Ages the Catholic Church offered 
them prayer and ritual and piety, but that was the 
time when it was furthest from the spirit of Christ. 
If the modern church should turn in this direction it 
would be nothing but a feeble spirit seeking to escape 
facing all the difficult problems of life which confront 
us. It will not offer these things alone. It will use 
these tendencies, but it will be realistic. It will see 
life as it is and be unafraid, as Jesus looked at life and 
was unafraid. It will dare to aspire to fit people for 
the world and then turn and fit the world for the 
people. Our goals have a habit of moving on when 
we think that we have reached them. 

“The modern church shall be filled with a vision 
and have a sense of a mission, of consecration. Suc- 
cess? Success? What is success? Jesus said, ‘There 
will be times when men shall kill you and think they 
render service to God.’ It may be that the popular 
church where the people crowd in at the doors is 
where the preachers preach the popular platitudes. 
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But is that success? Some one has said that if you 
want to win people the thing to do is to tell them the 
same things over and over again in new and enter- 
taining fashion and never startle them. 

“What shall be the future of the progressive 
church? It rests with you. The future of any church 
rests with its people. Will you be ready for the pro- 


gressive church of the future? I think it will develop — 


a brain, grow a heart and nourish a conscience, and be 
true to all three. It has at times in the past rented its 
paraphernalia and diluted its spirits for external use, 
loaned its altars to business and to nationalism, but 
the progressive church is now awake to the fact that 
it has need to apply itself with awful earnestness to 
its old prophetic task. It shall not seek alone to 
please the people, because it may dare to hope that the 
people of the future will be braver and more ready 
for its message. Prosperous, happy America, where 
fear has taken possession of the hearts of men and 
they are devoting themselves to keeping the estab- 
lished order of things just as it is, denying constitu- 
tional rights! The new church will realize that the 
scientific world is making it possible to satisfy the 
needs of humanity. More electricity, machines, the 
imaginations of mechanical genius, will displace some 
of the trade and render human labor less necessary. 
The six hour day and the five day week will easily sup- 
ply the need of the world. Who will reap the profits? 
How will people live with the labor market flooded? 
The church must act as the heart and conscience 
of society. It isn’t going to solve the various ques- 
tions of the future in detail, but is going to say: 
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‘This is cruel. That is good. This is right and that 
is wrong.’ Witness the influence of the church on 
the twelve hour shift in the steel industry. It will 
try to interpret nationalism so that it shall be an up- 
lifting force and not stultify the minds and hearts of 
men. It will realize that the spirit of Christ can not 
be harmonized with such a war as developed in 1914. 
It will believe in free speech, free press, free assembly, 
to-day often denied by the police. It will respect 
and insist on the rights of conscience. It will dare to 
be true to itself. Are you, the people, ready for that 
kind of church and will you give it your support? 
Even when you disagree will you dare be true to the 
religion which you have been professing in well mean- 
ing fashion all your life? The church of the future 
rests with you and nobody else!”’ 

The second address of the evening, that of the 
Rey. Sidney B. Snow, D. D., Field Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, on ‘“The Progressive 
Church of the Future and the Progressive Churches 
of To-day,” will appear in a later issue of the 
Leader. 

The closing meeting of the Convention was held 
on Sunday night, and although many of those in 
attendance at the Convention had gone home, there 
was a well-filled church. President John Murray 
Atwood presided and the Rev. Harry L. Canfield of 
North Carolina offered prayer. The two addresses, 
on the general theme “The Church for Nineteen 
Hundred and Now,” by Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, 
of Iowa, and Dr. Marion D. Shutter of Minnesota, 
are printed in this issue of the Leader. 


The Church That Is To Be Saved’ 


Effie McCollum Jones 


fa HURCHES, like every other human institu- 
) tion, seem always to have been unsatisfac- 
tory. In the exhortations to the seven 
churches that were in Asia the Revelator 
says some encouraging words, but in the main the 
tenor of them all is expostulation. Those who have 
an ear are counseled to hear what the Spirit saith to 
the churches, all by way of admonition and correction. 
This state of imperfection has doubtless been inevit- 
able, since institutions must share in the limitations 
of outlook of those who make up their membership. 

‘ A part of this human limitation is seen in the 
changes of emphasis made in the form and content of 
religious teaching from one generation to another. 
From the simple telling of the Gospel story which was 
the preaching of the beginners, to the deep and often 
mystifying speculations of theologians of later ages, 
and from these devious efforts to grasp an ultimate 
truth to the morality preaching of our own day, we can 
trace the unfailing tendency to try a fresh emphasis 
and seek a new approach to the mysteries of the 
spiritual life. What believers have sought has been 
some real satisfaction for their heart hungers. Some- 
times they have leaned on ideals about God, again 
they have drawn closer to the heart of a teacher whose 


*Address at the Sunday evening meeting, Oct. 23, at Hart- 
ford. 


humanity tempered the majesty of his divinity. Or, 
since to do something for our ideal does help to a 
feeling of completeness, ritual and sacrament have 
held men’s attention. Now the seat of authority is 
in a holy book, then in an institution, again in the 
conscience of the worshiper himself. More often, 
there has been the confusion of conflicting counsels 
and opposing lights. 

Yet the soul of man never quite abandons its 
search for an ultimate and satisfying truth and a 
means for proclaiming it. The search has always 
been for the highest good—the deepest satisfaction. 
The tragedy has been that when an ideal was found 
to be only a minor good, many have despaired of 
finding any real answer to their race-long search. 
Ages of unfaith have followed, when souls fainted 
and courage failed, and living seemed a dreary and 
disappointing business. 

Without admitting any feeling of pessimism, 
one may venture the assertion that too many are in 
sucha depressed state of mind to-day. The churches 
are asking why less vital affairs are given attention 
while men neglect the altars at which their fathers 
knelt. Our statistics are not reassuring, and one is 
challenged on every side by discussions of the decay 
of religion and its instrument, the church. Doubtless 
other generations have had the same problem, but 
that does not excuse us from trying to find a reason 
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for the indifference of to-day’s multitudes toward 
the appeals of religion. 

Other institutions—the school, the state, the 
courts—have served other needs after their own 
fashion, but the church is the one agency for the dis- 
covery and promulgation of spiritual ideals and the 
interpretation of these ideals into workable terms. 
That the leaders have followed false lights is beside 
the question. Always the teacher of religion is seek- 
ing to find what is the chief good and how it may be 
attained. Safety from ill-conceived but grimly pic- 
tured terrors, entrance into some kind of blessedness, 
the making of a better earthly society and the right- 
ing of human wrongs, enforcement of higher ideals 
of personal conduct—these ideals and others in their 
turn have held foremost place, and one by one each 
of these goals has lost its power of appeal and has 
taken a secondary place in our thinking. 

While it is easy to see how these changes have 
taken place and to justify many of them, it would not 
be easy to say what is the main emphasis in the 
preaching of to-day. Mostly, it seems to be a groping 
after an objective. The prophets of to-day have no 
deeply confident message, and those efforts made at 
an emphasis lack real appeal. May it not be that our 
trouble, like that of political parties without a dis- 
tinct platform, comes from the fact that we do not 
distinguish between the secondary and the ultimate 
either in the nature of our problems or in our at- 
tempted solutions? 

To say that religion is morality touched with 
emotion is to make religion a matter of whim and 
mood, and that seems to state our danger in these 
parlous times. Mysticism and emotion have their 
place, but they are only adjuncts. to any truth that 
can be called universal. Likewise, morality preach- 
ing deals with changing ideals and customs, so that 
the pulpit utterances of one generation are old- 
fashioned in the next. Appeals for social purity, for 
honest dealing, for charity, for better laws and a 
more practical brotherhood, are all good in their 
places, but none of these things are religion. They 
are some of its precious fruits, but there is a difference 
between the fruit and the roots of the tree, and in 
our confusion we have lost much of our harvest. 
Verily, men have asked bread and have been given 
chaff. 

If religion is to serve and nourish life as it should 
and can, we must find and stress what Eugene O’Neill 
calls the things ‘‘Behind Life.’”’ Not our own safety 
or satisfaction, but the very nature and meaning of 
life itself. Not, in Frederick Meyer’s phrase, “Is 
the power back of the universe friendly to us?” But 
what do we dare to think about life, its relation to the 
universal law and fact, under what laws of experience 
and growth do we work, and toward what goal are we 
to look? These are a few of the ultimate things men 
hunger to be told, and whoever has a ringing word of 
certainty, though that certainty may be only his own, 
is bound to have a hungry-hearted hearing. 

The religion that is to feed this hunger and in- 
cidentally to strengthen its own avenue of expression— 
the church—must give us a philosophy that reaches 
back into our limitless past, reveals the meaning of 
the infinite urges that stir in our nature, saying not 


only that “‘step by step since time began we see the 
steady gain of man,” but showing what it is toward 
which we are making headway. To-day the church 
needs a prophet voice to tell us that life has infinite 
sense and meaning, laying hold of the possibilities of 
an inexhaustible future. The “joy of going on,” to 
quote Sam Walter Foss’s splendid phrase, must be 
held before a race that has always striven to go on— 
blindly and uncertainly, haltingly and often defeated, 
since none has spoken with power as to where they 
go or why they journey or what is the prospect of 
success in their struggle. 

The assurance of Divine Fatherhogd has appealed 
to the emotions, the unity of God is an idea that 
satisfies the intelligence, but we are primarily creatures 
of the imagination, which is our one truly constructive 
quality, and to this faculty too slight appeal has been 
made. The picture of the whole of our lives, related 
in each part to its universal origin, environment and 
goal, would stir imagination and give a new impetus 
to the search for a basic good. 

Men have proclaimed the one God, a Father who 
is over and in and round about us all. Then, when 
one with a broken body or a sick mind turns for 
healing to religion he is told that he expects too much. 
So the Christian Science body becomes a separate 
group to teach that religion means literally wholeness. 

We teach that men are heirs of the one God who 
is our Father, but when some one tries to say that 
when he is in tune with that infinite Power all things 
will come to him, we shrink from the logic of our great 
affirmations. So a great company moves out of the 


‘church and establishes a New Thought group to 


affirm the inexhaustible bounty of God. It may be 
our Father’s good pleasure to give us a kingdom, but 
not until after we pass into another phase of living. 

Or, we assure ourselves that God loves us with an 
everlasting love, yet decline to listen when men assert 
that we have lived in His boundless affections from 
everlasting, and even hesitate to affirm too strongly 
that if we are in the likeness of God then our life 
can have neither beginning nor end—talking often 
but vaguely of an eternal hope, when aching hearts 
cry out for confidence. Then, when theosophists 
and psychic investigators leave the ranks of the 
church and flock by themselves, we blink and wonder 
and reproach. 

Our faith has been too faint and small. We need 
the confidence that will enable us to “come into port 
grandly or sail with God the seas.’”’ We must have 
courage to let the basic affirmations of our faith cap- 
ture the imagination of men and fire their zeal and 
kindle their enthusiasm for a godlike living that shall 
mean not only brotherhood and personal righteousness 
and an individual or even a collective salvation. All 
these are good—as secondary goals. But we must 
help men to see that every common bush is aflame with 
God, that none speaking in His behalf can claim too 
much, lest for us as for the hesitating Twelve the 
words of the Great Teacher shall be: “‘Have I been so 
long time with you and yet have ye not known me— 
or my meaning? Can ye not share my vision of the 
God who is here and whose presence is ready to answer 
the need of a believing heart with the full resources of 
Infinite Power, O ye of little faith?” 
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International Congress at Prague’ 
Marion D. Shutter 


Sy HE seventh meeting of the International 
@S| Congress of Free Christians and Other Re- 
Ws] ligious Liberals was held at Prague, Sept. 
wi 4-8 1927. This great movement for world- 
wide fellowship in religion had its origin in America. 
It was organized at Boston, May 25, 1900. The oc- 
casion was the celebration of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the American Unitarian Association. 
Many delegates from foreign countries were then 
present, not all of them Unitarian, but all of them 
representing some similar movement. The avowed 
object of the Congress originally was to “open com- 
munication with those in all lands who are striving 
to unite pure religion and perfect liberty, and to in- 
crease fellowship and co-operation among them.” 
That is still its object. It still seeks “‘to bring into 
closer union for exchange of ideas, mutual service, 
and the promotion of common aims, the historic 
liberal churches, scattered liberal congregations, and 
isolated workers for religious freedom and progress 
in every land.’”’ About 100 churches and societies 
belong to the Congress. And Professor Kozak, of 
Prague, reminded them that “the progress of religion, 
must be progress 7m religion, in doing more for the 
kingdom of God.” 

Former meetings of this Congress were held in 
London, 1901; Amsterdam, 1903; Geneva, 1905; 
Boston, 1907; Berlin, 1910; Paris, 1913—which I at- 
tended and addressed as President of the Universalist 
denomination. Later there were two small meetings 
of a tentative character, one at Boston, 1920; the 
other at Leyden, 1922. This latter meeting was a 
special one to discuss the reorganization of the Con- 
gress, suspended by the war. Two of the officers then 
elected have since passed away, Prof. K. H. Roessingh 
of Leyden, president; and more recently, Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, the great Unitarian scholar of England, 
head of the Manchester Free College, vice-president. 
Memorial services were held for them at the opening 
of the Congress. 


The Place of Meeting 

The city of Prague is one of great historic interest. 
Its beginnings go far back into the past. The earliest 
available records show that Prague was never a 
simple fortress or insignificant settlement, but always 
a place of uncommon and peculiar importance. Its 
oldest monuments of architecture go back to the year 
1000; and for a period of at least 1000 years it was a 
center of culture. One visits some of these monuments 
to-day—the castle which was the home of kings and 
is now the residence of the president; the cathedral 
of St. Vitus, in whose erypt emperors are buried; the 
castle and gardens of the Wallensteins; the tomb of 
St. Wenceslaus. The Emperor Charles IV, in the 
year 1348, founded in Prague the first University of 
Central Europe, which at once became a power in the 
development of science and literature. During his 


*Closing address at the session of the Universalist General 
Convention, Hartford, Conn., Sunday night, October 23. 


reign, and the still more brilliant one of Rudolph II, 
in the second half of the sixteenth century, Prague be- 
came the Mecca of the student of the arts; and in the 
eighteenth century it came into prominence in the 
world of music and the drama. In music, it still holds 
its ancient prestige. Until the year 1613, Prague was 
uninterruptedly the capital of the Bohemian kings; 
and at certain periods not only the seat of the king, 
but at the same time the residential city of the em- 
perors of the Holy Roman Empire. 

But Prague is not only a city of the past; it is a city 
of to-day. It is rapidly becoming more and more 
modern, while retaining, with historic pride, the 
monuments of its medieval glory. It has a population 
of at least 750,000, and is advancing rapidly in the paths 
of prosperity—in which the whole country shares. 
A casual following of newspaper reports shows that 
the foreign trade in Czecho-Slovakia in August (1927) 
had increased 38 per cent over the year ending August, 
1926. The increase in the output of coal, the activity 
of its railroads, the prosperity of its agriculture, are 
notable. The international exhibitions—an automo- 
bile exhibition was in progress during our Congress— 
show the spirit of enterprise; also the Annual Sample 
Fair, in which many American firms are represented. 


The Religious Background 


Prague is the city of John Huss, whose spirit 
lives to-day. He was a reformer before Luther, a 
reformer who made Luther possible. Some one has 
said, “Wycliffe prepared the material, Huss applied 
the torch, and Luther spread the flame.” He insisted 
on the right of private judgment in religion. He 
insisted upon the spiritual nature of the church. He 
insisted upon the rights of reason. He insisted that 
the laity, and not only the priests, receive the cup in 
communion as well as the consecrated wafer. So the 
cup remains—the emblem of democracy. It is em- 
blazoned upon the robes of the priests in the new 
national church; it adorns the walls and altar. Huss 
was a nationalist in politics, and is the national, as 
well as the religious, hero of the nation. The Bo- 
hemians fought, in his name, against their oppressors, 
till their independence was crushed. Their great 
prophet and leader was burned at Constance, in 1415; 
but his soul goes marching on. One of the speakers 
at the Congress, Professor Hermelink of Marburg, 
declared that the significance of Huss for the modern 
world to-day lay in that “he was the first and most 
prominent spiritual representative of his nation; that 
through his influence and under his name the Czech- 
ish national consciousness burst into flame in the 
fifteenth century, and afresh in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and in the present century the name of this hero 
lighted the way for the independence of his people, 
and became their standard in the separation of many 
from the Roman Church.’”’ Two years ago the Pope 
became much offended at the celebration of the five 
hundredth anniversary of Huss and refused the ex- 
planations of the Czecho-Slovakian government. 
Now, at last, as he sees these thousands leaving the 
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church, he has become convinced that Czecho- 
Slovakia feted the celebrated Protestant only because 
of patriotic reasons, and not with the intention of 
wounding the sensibilities of Roman Catholics. That 
church is now disestablished in the new republic. 


The Present Situation 

There is a distinct breaking away from the old 
regime in church as well as in state. After centuries 
of religious and political bondage, under Austrian 
and Roman Catholic domination—a bondage suf- 
ficiently restrictive to discourage freedom of thought 
and worship—the people of Czecho-Slovakia are 
taking advantage of their new-found liberty. 

This takes two forms: 

(1) A formidable breakaway on the part of 
Liberal Catholics from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the organization of a new National Church which, 
while retaining many of the forms and ceremonies of 
the older religion, seems to be heading away from its 
miraculous and supernatural elements towards a 
Liberal Rationalism. Still is its great prophet John 
Huss. Within the last two or three years, the Romish 
Church has lost about 2,000,000 members. At least 
one million of these, according to Bishop Prochazka, 
are organized into the National Church which was 
founded in 1900 by former Roman Catholic priests. 
There are 250 local churches and 300 priests, the whole 
being divided into four districts each with a bishop 
and over all a patriarch. The church aims at having 
its own faculty in the university, and has forty stu- 
dents of theology now in training. © 


Such parts of the Romish ritual as it retains are . 


taken out of the Latin and put into the language of 
the country. Other elements of the ritual are added 
by Czech scholars and priests. One notable part of 
a service which I attended was the singing of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the national anthem—set to the same tune. 
The officials of this National Church, its bishops and 
priests and professors, co-operated heart and soul 
with the Congress. 

Some one asked me whether this National Church 
had a creed, and if so, what it was. I answer in the 
words of Bishop Prochazka: 

“We believe in God, living, Eternal Spirit, Creator 
of the universe, Father of Jesus Christ and of us all. 
We believe that Jesus was filled with the divine spirit, 
that he was the personification of the will of God on 
earth, that he overcame the evil of the world with his 
life, and in his death encompassed all mankind in im- 
measurable love as Saviour, turning people to himself 
and to God. We wish to be a free church, therefore we 
shall never bind any one to certain beliefs, but call on 
every one to seek for truth carefully and critically. This 
is the foundation on which the church is built—free- 
dom of conscience.” 

(2) The other form of this reaction is a break- 
away from everything orthodox and conventional, 
under the name of the Free Religious Movement. 
This movement is essentially Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist, though it has not adopted either of these 
names. Indeed, the name Universalist was unknown 
until your delegate took it there. The East, however, 
is not unacquainted with Unitarianism and Unitarian 
churches. These date far back in some of those 


countries. Ancient heretical doctrines opposed to 
Athanasianism filtered down through the generations 
and finally took shape in organizations. There is the 
closest sympathy between such churches and this new 
movement. That particular Free Religious Move- 
ment, headed by Dr. Capek—and, one may add, his 
wife—was the one which entertained the Congress. 
They with others are trying to furnish organizations 
where many of those who have left the Romish Church, 
but who have gone beyond the National, may find a 
home. British and American Unitarians are encour- 
aging and helping them. They ask of this Convention 
understanding and sympathy. Many who have left 
the Catholic Church have, of course, gone to the other 
extreme of ‘no religion,’ and are being gathered to. 
the radical socialists and the Communists—dominated 
by Moscow. I regret that so long an account was 
necessary to give an idea of the background of the 
Congress, and of the conditions under which it was 
held. But the rest will be shortened. 

(3) There were great scholars and leaders and 
thinkers from many lands gathered together in Prague; 
such as Teisonniere, of Belgium; Drummond, Vaughn, 
Hall and T. Rhondda Williams, of England; Professor 
Vienot, of France; Professors Baumgarten, Rade, and 
Otto, of Germany; Heering of Holland, and Auer, 
Pierce, and Shippen of the United States. The meet- 
ings were held in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. It was welcomed on behalf of the state by 
Delegate Prasek of the National Assembly, as well as 
vice-president of the Czecho-Slovak Church. On 
behalf of the church itself, Bishop Prochazka pre- 
sented greetings, and Dr. Capek from the Liberal 
Brotherhood. A message was sent to President 
Masaryk—whose wife was an American Unitarian, 
and to whose tomb a delegation of women from the 
Congress went with a tribute of flowers. I think the 
American delegates were especially welcome to 
Prague, because, when the people had ho settled 
abiding place, the Czecho-Slovakian nation was or- 
ganized and its constitution adopted on the 4th of July, 
1918, in the old Independence Hall at Philadelphia, 
when President Masaryk sat in Washington’s chair! 


The Spirit of the Congress 

What did this Congress mean? What did it stand 
for? I heard most of the addresses and read those 
which I did not hear, and I was impressed, first of all, 
with the deep religious spirit and aspiration of that body. 

(1) There was an absence of the critical spirit. 
These men and women did not come together to tear 
things to pieces. There was only one address that 
had anything constructive in it—a proposal to do 
away with the Bible entirely as out of date; and that 
sentiment was promptly frowned upon and disa- 
vowed by the Congress. 

(2) They did not discuss internationalism. They 
did not discuss formally the question of peace. They 
did not discuss the League of Nations (which some 
of them profoundly distrust). They laid the emphasis 
upon the religious life, expecting better external 
relationships to follow. The fact is that in Czecho- 
Slovakia and other nations called into existence by 
the Treaty of Versailles, they are cultivating the na- 
tional spirit. They are restoring the national lan- 
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guages. They are reviving the national literature. 
Just now there is a dispute on between Hungary and 
Rumania about certain territories which Hungary 
believes were unjustly taken from her. That dispute 
is before the League of Nations. Now remember 
there were delegates at this Congress from both coun- 
tries. One of the delegates—not from either of these 
two—so far forgot the proprieties as to indorse in his 
Sunday morning address the policy of Lord Rother- 
mere of England in favor of Hungary’s claims. But 
what he said was politely disregarded by the mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

(3) Neither was there any discussion of evolution. 
It was assumed. It was also assumed that there 
was nothing in it incompatible with religious faith 
and experience. The Scopes trial at Dayton was 
referred to by Professor Rade of Germany, as a sign 
of the reaction that was going on everywhere, and as 
emphasizing the necessity of eternal vigilance in de- 
fending our dearly bought liberty. 

As Professor Rade expressed it: ‘Christianity 
was a thinking religion. They could not submit to 
that holy simplicity which, in the words of Schleier- 
macher, ‘identified Christianity with barbarism and 
scientific knowledge with lack of faith.’ ” 

Nevertheless, Professor Kozak, of Prague, “while 
giving full credit to the results of modern science, and 
accepting its verifiable conclusions, sounded a warning 
against the dogmatism of science. Realities of the 
higher order of spiritual experience can not be reduced 
to the lower processes, or character be explained by 
electrons. In other words, the world must not be 
theoretically interpreted from below.’”’ This led up 
to the conclusion that “‘theism is the only sound and 
rational theory explaining life, a theism, however, 
that must be practically experienced. No theoretical 
religion can sweep the world until it finds ethical 
expression.” 

Yes, science has its dogmatism, no less than re- 
ligion. Science has its guesses and theories as well as 
religion. No better illustration of this fact can be 
given than some of the papers presented at the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. It was 
complained by the newspapers that science was de- 
veloping a language just as unintelligible to the 
average man as the old definitions of the Trinity. 
I clipped from one of the journals in Paris the state- 
ment that out of eighty-two addresses before that 
Association, ‘‘one of the most attractive was that of 
Dr. G. P. Bidder, the noted zoologist, who suggested 
that the reason of the modern love of jazz music 
might be found in the pulsating rhythm of the earliest 
units of protoplasm 10,000,000,000 generations ago in 
the primeval oceans of the world.” In an age of 
unrest and uncertainty, let us be grateful that one 
thing at least is settled. 

2. To return to Prague. Another thing that 
deeply impressed me was the positive note struck in 
all the addresses. Rarely have I attended a religious 
gathering so free from bigotry and narrowness. There 
were 150 men and women of different nationalities. 
They had been upon different sides in the Great War. 
But not a word was spoken that could have wounded 
any one’s sensibilities—if we except the two incidents 
already mentioned. And that fellowship and con- 
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sideration was the best guarantee of international 
fellowship. The assembly seems to have been per- 
vaded by the spirit of the late Charles Wagner of 
Paris, of whom it was said: “It was characteristic of 
Wagner that he never preached against opposing 
doctrines; he kept silent about them, and thus made 
of Protestantism not the negation of something, but 
the affirmation of something infinitely greater.” 

This report is already too long, and there is yet 
much to say that there is no time to say. It has 
seemed to me, as I have sat in this Convention, that 
our action at Hartford was in direct line with the 
great movements going on everywhere, that the trend 


_of the times is towards greater unity and co-operation. 


There was immense interest, on the part of the public, 
shown in our Congress at Prague. The open meet- 
ings were attended by from 1,500 to 2,000 people— 
all anxious to know its message. And this is the mes- 
sage it sent out: 
“This meeting of the International Congress of 
Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals, having 
felt the depth and power of religious fellowship in an 
atmosphere of freedom, appeals to men and women 
in every land to believe in liberty in matters of con- 
science and faith. 
“Christian unity in the modern world is impossible 
on the basis of a suppression of sincere belief or the 
compulsion of external authority. But the loyaltics 
which unite men in love and practical goodness are 
deeper and more important than the differences in 
dogma and ritual which divide them. For this reason 
the members of the Congress do not wish to base their 
fellowship upon the acceptance of dogma but upon 
common religious endeavor. Their aim is to develop 
religious personality and so to create a better world. 
The world to-day needs above everything else the 
vision and power of vital religion. But this is impossible 
unless men are sincere in their thinking as they face 
the problems of modern life. 
“Liberty is the condition not only of true thinking, 
but also of noble living. The whole of our manhood 
must be set free from prejudice and fear and dead 
tradition if we are to respond to the need and call of 
our time. The price of freedom must always be paid, 
but the reward is a new vision of the truth, greater joy in 
living, and closer fellowship with God.” 


It is gratifying to know that we had a part— 
however small—in that gathering and its word for the 
world. The statement of the new National Church 
and of the Fellowship of Free Religious Societies is 
one and the same—whatever the differences in or- 
ganization and ritual. It is one and the same with the 
declaration formulated at Hartford. 

In the election of officers, Chief Justice William 
H. Taft was made president. The vice-presidents are: 
Dr. C. W. Wendte, Bishop Prochazka, Prof. Rudolf 
Otto, Bishop Jozan, Professor Heering, Professor 
Vienot, Professor Rochat, Direktorin Carola Barth, 
Dr. Capek, Dr. Shutter. 

While I appreciate the honor of being associated 
with those great scholars and leaders, I appreciate 
still more the fact that it was not personal—there are 
men in this group the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
worthy to unloose—but an honor the Congress sought 
to confer upon the denomination which I love, to which 
I have given my life, and which I believe is to-day 
standing upon the threshold of its greatest opportunity. 
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The Women’s National Missionary Association---II 


HE story of the meeting of the Women’s 
m| National Missionary Association at Hartford, 
published last week in the Christian Leader, 
' covered Oct. 18 and part of Oct. 19. It 
included the account of the unique and inspiring 
joint meeting with the Clara Barton Guild and some 
of the reports of Wednesday morning, closing with 
the report of the Church Building Loan Fund. 

The rest of the story follows. It comes to a 
great climax in the account of the recital by Stella 
Marek Cushing. 

Following the reports Mr. F. A. Dewick was given 
the floor for a few minutes as a representative of 
Bethany Union. He explained that the Union is not 
a “rescue home,”’ as so many people seem to sup- 
pose, but is doing preventative work by giving work- 
ing girls in the city an opportunity to really live. 
“We take in girls of three classes,” he said. ‘‘Those 
who on account of physical disability or lack of edu- 
cation are obliged to earn their own living though 
not properly equipped; those who earn good salaries 
but have financial obligations which they can not 
ignore; and girls who come to the city to obtain an 
education and have not sufficient income. We give 
to these girls for $7 a week a pleasant, comfortable 
room and high-grade table board. We need your help. 
Bethany Union is not just a local project. Give us a 
national budget and give us a chairman who will 
look out for this thing and help us along.” 


Miss Hathaway 


As Miss Agnes Hathaway took the platform to 
give her address on “Bringing Japan to America,” 
the whole audience rose to their feet. 

“In May, 1905,” she began, “I sailed away from 
my native land hoping to take American thought to 
Japan, and nearly twenty years later I returned, hop- 
ing to bring the Japan I had learned to know closer to 
America. Not the customs or religion of Japan, but 
a true interpretation of the hearts of the Japanese. 
My contact with them had only deepened my admira- 
tion, but in the meanwhile a strange feeling had con- 
torted the minds of my countrymen. A little strip on 
the west coast of the United States had determined to 
drive the Japanese out of the country, and by false 
propaganda had spread its desires far and wide. These 
people accomplished their purpose and the Exclusion 
Act was passed. 

“So I came back to America to find many of my 
countrymen hating the Japanese. One night I heard 
a speaker of the American Legion tell in eloquent 
words of the terrible menace of the Japanese. He 
made all sorts of statements that were not true at all. 
In arailroad station in California I saw a big American 
man strike with his fist a little Japanese who bumped 
into him with a heavy suitcase in the crowd. I saw 
that my task was to do all I could to help change 
this feeling. Over and over again I have heard things 
said against the Japanese in which there was not a 
grain of truth. And it has been almost impossible to 
get the ears of the men. I can’t even get our minis- 
ters to listen, many of them. 


“Lower and lower sank the star of hope. The 
Federal Council failed in their fight against the Ex- 
clusion Act. And all the time I knew the Japanese 
were waiting and hoping. They can not believe that 
a nation like ours can forever keep such a law. I 
do not mean by this, that I would have unrestricted 
immigration, but why can not Japan have a quota 
like other countries? 

“What can be done now? A campaign of educa- 
tion is the only possible thing. Dr. Gulick, who is 
called in California a ‘Pro-Japanese fanatic,’ decided 
that as Japanese children loved dolls he would get 
American children to send dolls to Japan, and they 
did send thousands. But all this would have been 
unnecessary if only the Christian workers had worked 
together and worked harder. 

“In front of me this morning are some of the 
dear women who sent me out to Japan. I can re- 
member being asked by other missionaries if I wasn’t 
very anxious about my salary, since the women were 
responsible. I said no, I wasn’t, and I can say now 
that there is at least one missionary who received far 
more than she deserved. But there have been disap+ 
pointments. What good can we do if the preachers 
won't preach about missions, or if the people won’t 
come to hear them when they do?” 


Work in North Carolina 
Next on the program was the Rev. Harry L. 


- Canfield of North Carolina, who spoke on “How Uni- 


versalist Thinking Helps in the Home Mission Field.” 
He said in part: 

“The most pressing problem to be faced and 
thought out in our Southern mission field is how we 
can get a foothold, how make an entering wedge. We 
try all sorts of ways of getting a place in the sun. 
For instance, I read in the Greensboro paper an ab- 
stract of the sermon preached by a young Methodist 
minister. It seemed tome to be rational and forward- 
looking, so I sat down and wrote him a Jetter commend- 
ing him. We only knew each other by sight before 
then, but we have been boon companions ever since. 
When some of the Fundamentalist leaders of North 
Carolina were trying to enact anti-evolution legisla- 
tion and were putting the screws on some of the men 
in the university, [ got hold of my Methodist minister 
and we drew up a letter and sent it to certain of these 
men who were objects of attack by the Fundamental- 
ists, telling them that they had our support. Later 
on this Methodist minister was moved to a town 
thirty miles away, and invited me there to speak be- 
fore the ministers, all of them Orthodox. Nobody can 
tell what such incidents may lead to. 

“Practically every week of the church year I get 
an abstract of my sermon into the Sunday paper, and 
as a result more people are speaking to me on the 
street than I can possibly identify. 

“The speech on this subject which is most elo- 
quent and practical of all is Sallie Wilkins, and the 
group of young people in the old North State who are 
thinking. When they get through college they are 
going to do some big piece of work for Universalism. 
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The young people are adrift in the South. Their 
fathers and mothers hold to the old faith. There is 
where our church comes in. We have something to 
help these boys and girls when they are up against a 
crisis in their lives. Orthodoxy does not solve the 
problem. They are in a real world and they need real 
thought. We could not materially affect the economic 
conditions of this region, but we can influence think- 
ing. We have come to certain realizations because 
our minds are awake to truth which comes from 
every direction. It is our work to help the minds of 
men and through their minds their characters and 
their lives.” 

Mrs. Huntley then took charge of the meeting 
in behalf of the Southern Building Fund, and in- 
troduced Mrs. Martha O. Winstead of Rocky Mount, 
who said: 

“You have all been so good to us at Rocky Mount 
that I just told my family I had to come to this Con- 
vention. I bring you the greetings of the Rocky 
Mount church, one of the prettiest in the denomina- 
tion. We have a little group of 100 per cent Uni- 
versalists down there. When anybody asks me who 
built the church I say, ‘The Lord built it with the 
assistance of the Women’s Association.’ I believe 
that God works through people. Anyhow he has 
built us a church at Rocky Mount that way.” 

She told how the land for the Rocky Mount 
church had been given her thirty years ago by a sym- 
pathetic townsman, when she was young and en- 
thusiastically certain that a church would be built 
at once, and how, through long years of struggle with 
the burden of a family of small children and a sick 
husband, she had held fast to that determination. 
When people began to laugh and assure her that the 
church never would be built and that the Lord had 
forgotten about it, she only replied, “I don’t know 
what the Lord is doing for the rest of you, but he is 
looking after our people.” 

“We have the church now,” she ended, “and 
when we get one of the best preachers in the denomi- 
nation the Universalist Church will bear better fruits 
than it has ever borne before. Some of us down there 
have given almost until it hurts, but it’s a good hurt 
and a privilege.” 

No more distinct personality had appeared before 
any of the Hartford meetings than Mrs. Winstead. 
Honest, incisive, frank, loyal, hard-working, generous, 
she seemed the embodiment of the hospitable South, 
and she won her audience completely. After her 
telling little speech it was a comparatively easy matter 
for Mrs. Huntley, with the assistance of her ‘“‘rain- 
bow” pictured on the board and a corps of Clara 
Barton girls as ushers, all clad in some bright color, 
to win enough pledges to make the total $5,344. 

The morning session closed with a prayer for our 
missionaries by the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. 


The Final Session 


The convention continued Wednesday afternoon 
with the roll call of states, to which the delegates re- 
sponded with a two-minute message. The report of 
the Committee on Business was next in order, and the 
following recommendations were adopted: To accept 
the reports of the Corresponding Secretary and the 
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Executive Board; to continue the apportionment for 
Japan, the Southern missionary work and the Admin- 
istrative Fund; to accept the challenge of the presi- 
dent that the Rocky Mount debt be wiped off the 
slate by 1928, and that every state co-operate in the 
plans of the Executive Board to pay off the loan from 
the General Convention; to make an appropriation 
for a library of books in the Japanese language for 
the Blackmer Home; to print for free distribution 
the explanation of the administrative fund as given in 
the president’s address; to sanction the project of 
raising an endowment fund of $50,000 for the Clara 
Barton. Birthplace, seeking gifts from all available 
sources (it was emphasized in the discussion that 
these gifts would not be apportioned to the states 
and that most of the money would probably be raised 
outside the denomination—it was merely a matter of 
obtaining the sanction of the Association for the 
project); to accept the report of the Clara Barton 
Guild; to condense the numerous questionnaires sent 
out by officers of the Association into one covering 
the needed data; to change the by-laws to simplify 
the present accounting system. There was also a 
recommendation on some technical amendments to 
the Constitution and By-Laws which it was voted to 
lay on the table, as the general feeling seemed to be 
that such a matter could not be carried through by 
means of a recommendation. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
presented by the chairman, Miss Ethel M. Hughes. 
It contained resolutions of gratitude for the hospitality 
of the Hartford church, of appreciation of the work of 
the officers of the Association during the past year, 
of greetings to the Japan Mission, of love and grati- 
tude to Miss Hathaway. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Mrs. 
James W. Vallentyne, Maine; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Maine; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, Massachusetts; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, Illinois; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Fred Schonland, Massa- 
chusetts; treasurer, Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, Maine; 
literature secretary, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Massachu- 
setts; trustees, Mrs. Henry P. Stone, Rhode Island, 
Mrs. William H. McGlauflin, Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Arnold 8. Yantis, Vermont; chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, Mrs. Aurora B. Somers, Illinois. 


A Missionary from Japan 


After a solo by Miss Purves Mrs. Alice G. Rowe 
gave an address, “A Close-up of Our Mission in 
Japan.’ She said in part: 

“We hear a great deal in Japan of the great age 
of that country, but in one sense it is only sixty years 
old as a nation. In that time it has risen from an 
isolated feudal state to a world power. Think of the 
intellect and force of a nation able to accomplish so 
much in so short a time! Think of that power with- 
out the guiding principles of Christ. Without Chris- 
tianity it is a menace; with it an untold blessing. 
Less than one per cent of the Japanese nation is 
nominally Christian. The results of missionary effort 
as measured in actual church membership are nil. 
This is partly because the church in Japan has no 
background of history. The Japanese religion is a 
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personal matter, not a group manifestation. A man 
goes as an individual, at any hour of any day, to 
worship at the temple. There is no organization in 
the name of religion and no group consciousness. 
Japanese Christians find it hard to build up a loyalty 
to the organization which is so dear to us. But just 
because it still costs something to be a Christian in 
Japan that insures finer motives. Nowhere in. the 
mission field is there such a high grade of intelligence. 
And all over Japan Christian ideals are being recog- 
nized. The Empress of Japan recently paid a visit 
to Doshisha, the Christian theological school of Japan, 
and went to morning devotions. We who live there 
realize that this meant the recognition of a strong and 
growing religion among a group of her people.” 

Mrs. Rowe then described the share of Uni- 
versalists in this great work. “In Tokyo we have two 
churches, four Sunday schools, four Christian kinder- 
gartens, and club activities in connection with the 
churches. In Shizuoka there is a church group, a 
girls’ night school, and a kindergarten. We have al- 
together eight missionaries and four Japanese minis- 
ters. With this small force we are trying to build up 
a group of Universalist thinkers. Our great problem 
there now is the rapid development in the social con- 
tact between young men and women. There is no 
use trying to hold this back. We can only try to guide 
our young people in safe channels and it takes all our 
courage and prayers. Will you pray for guidance 
and wisdom for us that we may find opportunities 
to carry out the Universalist ideals of brotherhood?”’ 


An Uplifting Hour 

The last hour of the Women’s Convention was 
made memorable by an address and concert given by 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, now of Arlington, Mass., 
soon to remove to New York. Delegates forgot the 
fatigue of long days in continuous session, as Mrs. 
Cushing talked, sang and played her beloved “‘fiddle.”’ 
It was more than an artistic exhibition. It was the 
religious testimony of a deeply religious nature, and 
a contribution to human brotherhood by one who 
makes her artistic skill and training first of all con- 
tribute to that end. Stella Marek Cushing is a real 
artist and a great personality. 

In beginning her recital she said: 

“This is not a carnival costume. It is just like 
the dress my mother might have worn as a little girl 
in Bohemia for any festival or holiday. I want you 
to forget for a moment that I am known to you as 
Mrs. Cushing and think of me as I was christened in 
the Catholic Church, Stazia Marek. 

“T hope this music will give you a little glimpse 
of the fineness of the people of Czecho-Slovakia, and 
perhaps influence you to be more kindly toward 
foreigners that come to our shores. As the daughter 
of foreign parents, living in a home where my father 
and mother spoke broken English, I can understand. 
It is difficult for people meeting me in the Universalist 
Church to realize that I once had a very different 
feeling about this country than I now have. I am an 
American, and I realize that there is much in my 
heritage of which I may be proud. But as a little girl 
I didn’t feel that way because I was an outsider. I was 
the daughter of a foreigner. And because people 
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didn’t know anything about Bohemia their attitude 
gave us heartache. 

“T am very glad to honor the people of Czecho- 
Slovakia, who have given many fine things to the 
world. Never in all the history of their land did they 
fight to gain lands or people. The only reason they 
ever fought was for ideals. They have been strong 
in spiritual power. I can give you a great deal more 
of the beauty of these people in their music than by 
talking about them.” 

Stazia Marek’s first selection was Dvorak’s 
“Dance of the Slavs” on the violin. “My violin,’ 
she explained, “ts one that my father brought with 
him when he came to this country as an immigrant 
boy sixteen years old. It was his most cherished 
possession. He always hoped that some member of 
his family would learn to use it, so he gave it to me 
for a birthday present when I was twelve. This is the 
only violin I have ever had.” 

After another selection on the violin Mrs. Cush- 
ing sang the Czech national hymn, which she had 
learned at home with her father, and the Slovak nation- 
al hymn, giving the English translation of the words 
before she sang. Then she gave examples of the 
spirited folk songs her people. 

“Tt is amazing,” she said, “when you know the 
repression and domination under which these people 
have lived, that their music has been so happy and 
so full of color. Probably it is because there had to 
be some outlet for their emotions. 

“Have I shown you that these people have given 
us something that we need? If I have succeeded it 
ought to be a tribute to those friends of mine in the 
Universalist church in Worcester who gathered me in 
when I was a stranger and made me feel at home. It 
is a long way from the Catholic Church to this church, 
but this church is the one that means more to me than 
any other. You may be able to help some girl as those 
women helped me when I was seventeen. Wouldn’t 
a good way be to show your friendliness to those who 
come to your shores? You and I know that it doesn’t 
make any difference what our race, color or creed 
happens to be. It is what we are inside that counts. 
Jesus didn’t care whether a man was a Jew or a Gen- 
tile, he loved them all. Is it possible for me to make 
friends for foreigners?” 


Report of the Executive Board 


The past year has been one of growth in interest and a 
strengthening of work in all departments of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association. 5 

The outstanding achievement has been the completion and 
dedication of the church and parsonage at Rocky Mount, N. C. 
This building is, architecturally and in its appointments, a credit 
to the city and to our denomination. We have great hopes of 
what it will mean in spiritual upbuilding among the people of 
that community. 

At Inman’s Chapel, Miss Powell testifies to the inestimable 
assistance given her by Miss Ruth Downing. With Miss Powell 
as the directing influence, the activities are constantly expanding 
into larger fields. The vacation school this summer numbered 
seventy children of all ages. The kindergarten had fifteen little 
ones. The most approved methods in teaching are employed, 
all kinds of hand craft being taught ‘in connection with the 
study from books. Besides Miss Powell and Miss Downing, 
three young women, Miss Nita Williams, Miss Jessie Warren 
and Miss Annie Laurie Chestnut, all of North Carolina, have 
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assisted in the summer school. We feel that the money ended 
in this mountzin work is 2 most velusble investment. 

Am increase in Interest and membership is reperted pum 
the other North Caroline perishes—Rey. Georze Wood =t Kin- 
Sten and Woodineton; Rev. Jom T. id im the Everson 
Creuit; Rev. Harry L. Canfield m Greensbora. 

Rev. 0. F. Alvord of Rocky Mount has resiened 2s nestor of 
that church. 

Rev. Leon P. Jones has resigned the pesterst= af dhe chorch 
in Clinton and of the crenit inciuded. 

The church at Chettmooge, Tem_ under the pestecate of 
Rev. B. H. Clark, is carrying om actively @ al Geperuets of 
its work. 

Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, the head @ Bleckwer Home mm Tobye, 
has recently arrived in this country after serving for Eve years m 
Japan. During her absence the Home will be im cherge of Miss 
Georgene Bowen, who will be assisted by 2 weame Jenene 
woman. 

im adcition te her work im the Home, Wks Bowen hes iwo 
sible classes, one of young women 2nd another of poone mn, 
and also assists in the church of about steiy members thet in 
been esteblished in Dojm House. 

Activities m Dojm House incinde 2 Kindergarten, diases im 
English, sewing and cooking classes and an Ingext Weis Sie 
Gon that is of great assistance to the Jemamese mothers. 

Miss Bernice Kemt, the Emdergermmer im cheree of the 
training school and of four Kindergertens in Tekjye, hes com 
Dieted the five years of her contract, but, 2=she intends to rmsin 
in this country upon her return, she has consented te ster through 
this year to help her successor in assuming the respensiiiie. 

Miss Hathaway continues to stimmlste interest in the 


Japan Seid by her talks to women's societies in this comic. 
During this year an increased amount of Hitersture hes been 


Sumaer Institutes uve been held at Rey Beach, Maer 


em chorch. 


Tits Boerd spurecaiz greaily the help exientied ap it ir 
the Bosrd of the Gen=r2! Comvexigon and wishes at ail! Ges ap 
Se-opsraie in the projects of that body. 


The General Sunday School Association—III 


Address of Miss Slaushter 

HE evening meeting Monday, Oct. 17, m the 

church auditorium was led by th Ra 

Laura Bowman Galer, who said im imtrocan 

ing Miss Mary F_ Slaughter Field Worker 
of the General Sunday School Association- “The hope 
of every toiler is to engage im work he loves to do and 
do it well. I suppose m the end that’s what we all 
mean by Heaven, a Hie busy with the thm that we 
wani to do, unhindered by earthhy trammels and by 
any handicap of self, The frst Speaker tomer isa 
shining example of one who is dome what she unis 
to do, and who is doing it 2s well 2s Our poor immmzniby 
can expect to work im this world. And we z= ai 
going to listen with great pleasure to her sry at 
‘Religious Education as a Profession” 2 Grophes, fer 
the youth of our land.” 

Miss Slaughter, as abways, charmed 2nd m@ 
structed her dudience. She ssid in pari- “There na 
new profession to-day, thai of religions educziian, 
and the basis of it is that there is a meed forit. The 
first consideration is love of the task. The call tm it 
must come. the vision of the possibilities: of the work, 
undirected, deprived of their rightful birthrieh:— dhe 
opportunity to grow and to develop the best that is 

“From the professions] Standpanmt, only thease 
possessing the qualities of leadership should be con 
sidered, for the church haz no might 00 aneouraze 2 
young person to Zo into the work of religions educatiem 
unless he or she possesses this wl ovaliiy 
it is an injustice to the church: it is 2 far procter am 


Justice to the person. To our youn: people whe are 


Dreparaizon. Let us have the person with 2 rich Ihark- 


wei oof the exniculum: m Diase of systema 
theology I'd put some very practical work an zstisious 
@dmeziion. We Gomnt Sapest the mimsiers = a all 
give it 2 push m the right direction? 

when you are hime: your Bastors, look well ap 


a 
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wonderful mew spstem Gi relpions 
ehorch' 1h Just can't be done im that war. 


| “And we must change the attitude of Indifference 
amd eriticisem of the church pesole to one of cheertul. 
interested coopestios «38 Por dscouregemems: sre 
beand te come but those whe heve amtere? this oro- 
feasom must see beyond tie present. must keen the 
firsé vio before tem must stand ready to gm for- 
ward_ followine the Gleam~ 
Presentation to Mr. Gibbs 

Mes Gale Ting apparently i mtroduce tie 
ext spesker. sad- “lt & the custom @m desing with 
youms peeole and you are ail young peoule. tw sive 
‘hem 2 Ritie surprse. wine always adds greatiy +o 


gentleman whom we always love to Rave speak to us. 
the Present of the General Samdzy School Asmeis- 
im: 

Dre Homies them sad- “Por the idle exercise 
that I fave im mind tis evemme [ shail require the 
asHiSiamce of same gentleman. possibiy some member 
@@ eur Executive Board. = be will come to the plist 
Mr Gibbs. 2ccordime?y. went @ stmd beside Dr. 
Huntley. who comimued: 

“When 2m cette mumber seems dewrable om i 
program, it = the peelege of the presdert of tie 
anzammzation to cheese = spesker. Exercssmg thc 
prerogative. [ beve chosem myself Whem 2 person is 
ealled upom thusiy, be may cheese bs own subject. 
Lieve chosen 2s my suigect teeht Lane. And usuel- 
ly whem we are talline shout love we comcentrate anc 
speak ef 2 smgie persam Se the addres Pm gurg 
i eee teamght = abeut Prencs W_ Giis. The 
test is from Shakespeare- “The frends thow hast and 
ther adeption tmed_ grapple them te thy soul with 
hoeps of steel” 
“Sometimes we cali var Daddy Gbbs. That is 2 
goed teem. because you are = fairer im 2 very large 
semse te the Gemeral Sumday School Assocmition. anc 
father of many of the plans wite® have beem cor- 
Sunday schouis. They sey you are 2 granddaddy now 
im these most recent days: amd fer 2 leng time you 
have beer = grand daddy te 2 grest many af us 
tee, because you re 2 true imiehtt ef the Gith. Some 
times they coll you Samet Framers, and [ think that’s 
= goed appellztiem we, because you embody many of 
these Ingh ideals. mmey of those steriing virtues, 
whieh make for the true summa ~ 

“7 thank you very heartily fer the fme service 
you have rendered te the General Sunday Seheei 4s- 
semtion. [ acknowledge that many of the best plums 
whiel we have put inte effeet have come from your 
beam and your heart. I think especially ef the In- 
stitafes, which were Inumehed beeause ef your cour 
age and your inttimtiwe. I think ef the Supemntend- 
eats’ Notebooks, whieh some people teil us are to be 


inttle recognition of carleve. Im this Iittle box are the 
vetting cards of those who have beem your most 
imumete ascites m the work And we hope youl 
keep these cards and let them be to you the evidence 
af fmendshrp that has never been broken. With the 
eards you will find Itt@le pieces of gold You hzve 
Geem me this service twenty-five years. amd so we are 
gnvime you $25 m gold. 

“And now | create 2 new aimee of the General] 
Sunday Sehool Associztion—and this iS net umecon- 
stitutional but esira-constitutionsl_making you our 
firs Honorary Vice Preident. You are gome to 
hawe eur Board letters just as you have had. and we 
shall call om you for counsel, and we are some to bing 
yor te our souls with hoops of steel” 

Mr. Gibbs said m reply: “When you called me up 
bere E thought you were some i perform one af 
your jokes [t is = very touche thine to me te re 
cenve tis st this time Of course whem = fellow loses 
hes best friend. or ms wife or bis child. he feds as 
something had gone from him: but when one volun- 
taniiy cats of his mehe hand, that’s another question. 
be ties particular sense I voluntaniy withdrew from 
tits ergamzation because I believed. and still believe. 
ties it was: best for it that I should do sa. 

“The work of the Assocation has beem to me 
my mest and dmmk for = good many years, and ali 
TL eam say is, “Now lettest thom thy servant depart im 
peace” For when [ think back to 2 sixty-three- dollar 
besmmne for ome years expenses. and look 2t = four- 
teenthousand-dollar budget, amd then thimk of the 
conimbuiiom by the Associztiom of mme thousand 
dollars te the genera] work of the church. [ think we 
cam feel that we are doimg our share.~ 


Address of Anevelica Saffard 

Miss Angeles. L. Safford, supermtendent of the 
Sunday school m Reading, Pennsyivani, spoke next 
om “The Projeet Method im the Small School.” 

Those who heard Miss Safford noted the 2ppar- 
ently effertiess way im which the project methed is 
carmed out under her direction. She said: 

“Oar school is net only smal] and really not 2 
model school, but we have caught the spimt and pur- 
pDese ef project. whieh is humanizime education. For 
today imstead ef teaching subjects we are teaching 
childrem. instead of dealing with am accumulation of 
iets we have come to developing wholeseme reactions 
to Tie imstead ef pouring an unlimited amount of 
information inte a more or less receptive httle mind 
and expecting it to be permanent. we are training 
the ehild te give voluntary imterest. 

“We have learned about this principally frem the 
psyehelogists, whe have taught us that the mentality 
and the morality ef the crewd er the mob or the pack 
iS Weey mueh lower than that of the individual. We 
eam @embat that enly by traming children im self 
activity, ux self-motivation. For years religious edu- 
catiam pertaimed almost exclusively to individual 
salvation; but we've gone beyond that> it pertains to 
wet righteousness. 

“Why project. where project. and hew project? 

“First. it edueates the child—it teaches the child 
instead ef teaching the subject. Then it also gives the 
child epportunity to devide for itself what it wants 
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to do. The child becomes self-motivated. When the 
child learns to plan and carry out whatever project 
it entertains, then it learns to judge things. I sup- 
pose there are doubts in your mind as to whether it is 
a wise thing or not. Project is really a means to an 
end, not an end in itself. Project is a sort of paradox; 
it means liberty and freedom, and it also means the 
greatest sort of restraint as well. Can children decide 
for themselves what is best for them to learn? They 
go far afield if they do that, and that is where re- 
straint comes in. The teacher is the one to inspire 
and stimulate and awaken not only imagination but to 
direct the child toward doing the thing which it wants 
to do; instead of pouring this vast fund of informa- 
tion into the child’s mind, teaching him where to go 
and get it himself. There are fine schools where there 
isn’t a textbook to be found, but rows and rows of 
beautiful and beguiling reference books, and the chil- 
dren go to them themselves. 

“Secondly, where the project method? In every- 
thing we do. Our children are encouraged to think 
ot their own code of ethics, their own expression of 
devotion, their own conception of God; and it means 
infinitely more to those children to take part in a little 
litany that they wrote themselves than in the most 
beautiful one ever written. 

“‘And thirdly, how the project method? I want 
to tell you just how we carried out our Japan project 
this year, and you will get an idea of the paradox I 
spoke of, of freedom and restraint. In Reading we 
have only about thirty-five pupils. Before you pre- 
sent your project to your children, however, you will 
always find it wise as well as courteous to present it 
first to your teachers. One of them with her class 
had been studying God’s wonder-world out of doors, 
and reported that they could not break the con- 
tinuity of study, but they would work with us by 
working out Japanese gardens. I wish you could have 
seen the children! One little boy took out a great 
book of pictures and at last drew a Japanese tree to 
show us what it was like. We never speak pieces in 
our church school, never show off, consequently the 
children talk as naturally as though they were doing 
it at home. 

“After planning and accomplishing a thing, we 
come to the point of judging it. Never compare one 
child’s work with another; it isn’t fair. And always 
let the individual be the judge of his own work. One 
new little boy dashed in a half an hour early and cried 
joyously, ‘I’m going to doa lion!’ He did the lion—in 
an amazingly short time. He stood it up against the 
blackboard, and the other children came in, and they 
looked and they looked—and they said not a word, 
because they were trying to see which was head and 
which was tail. And finally the little boy said, him- 
self, ‘It’s a funny-looking lion, isn’t it?’ Let the 
children be the judge of their own work. And their 
judgment of their own work is a better element in 
character-building than the criticism of the finest 
expert. 

“And remember always to have your purpose 
for your project infinitely greater than the project 
itself. You are not teaching children simply to ac- 
complish a certain amount of work or turn out good 
handwork to please parents and convince them the 
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work is worth while. What you are trying to do is to 
release spirit, and unless your purpose is bigger than 
your project you are never going to release the child 
or the spirit of the growing child. In the project of 
the Japan Mission, the purpose was to become ac- 
quainted with our mission work in Japan. The 
immediate project was financial support from our 
schools. But our aim was for world friendship and 
world peace and universal brotherhood. It is infinite- 
ly more important that children should learn from 
other races and nationalities than give, because if they 
give in a spirit of benevolence and charity and su- 
periority, they’re never going to attain world friend- 
ship; but if they give and receive, and realize that 
other countries have as much to give them even 
though it’s different, they are really taking a step 
toward world friendship, toward that bigger end. 

“Mr. Gibbs spoke about the co-operation of the 
minister in the Sunday school. Our minister, the Rev. 
L. Griswold Williams, is always ready to be called 
upon, he opens his library freely to us, he teaches a 
class, and, what is infinitely more significant, long, 
long before ever our church school was projected, that 
little group of workers had their minds quickened and 
their imaginations awakened and they learned from 
their minister what Bernard Shaw calls ‘evolutionary 
hunger’—the desire to think and learn and do and help. 
And that’s how our church school came to be. 

“Tt is the most amazing thing to find that the 
same spirit has been communicated to even the small- 
est children. They want freedom of thought. We 
try to help them find that which is beautiful and 
strong and true. More important than that, they try 
to manifest it in their lives, and that, I really believe, 
is religious education.” 


Mr. Rose on ‘‘Three Tests of an Education”’ 

The Rev. William Wallace Rose was the last 
speaker. His subject was, ““Three Tests of an Educa- 
tion.” 

“T hold,” said Mr. Rose, “these to be the three 
tests of every education: right thinking, right speak- 
ing, right acting. To-day our educational system is 
on trial. We have the largest enrollment of children 
in our primary and secondary schools and the largest 
number of youth entering our colleges—and our 
records for juvenile delinquency are the shame of the 
nation. We have children or young people, mentally 
endowed, whose thinking is crooked. The Sunday 
school is also on trial, and your session to-night and 
your session to-morrow indicate how clearly you feel 
the challenge of the situation. You too are trying to 
interpret and revaluate this thing called education. 
You have been talking about methods. I want to 
speak to-night about objectives. 

“There are two conceptions of education. The 
first is the old out-worn conception, but yet worth re- 
counting because it lingers in the mind of so many of 
us, that is, the getting of a certain mass of facts and 
information within a certain given area of brain, fill- 
ing the child as the canners fill tins with sardines, or 
it might be compared with Henry Ford’s system of 
turning out automobiles, all to run the same number of 
miles on the same amount of gas. 

“Education from the other viewpoint is the bring- 
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ing out of a man something that will give him re- 
serves that will help him in any kind of crisis. 

“The first test of education is to think straight. 
The struggle of the human mind is for truth, and the 
failure to think straight destroys personality. One of 
the saddest phrases in the world is this: J didn’t 
think. And much of thought is rationalizing, which is 
the effort the mind makes not in a search for truth but 
in defense of prejudices. A Baptist missionary knows 
a Buddhist is a Buddhist because his father and grand- 
father were Buddhists, but does he admit he isa Bap- 
tist because his father and grandfather were Baptists? 
Not on your life! A magazine a little while ago gave 
a prize for the best definition of a Republican and a 
Democrat, and the winning answer was this: ‘A Re- 
publican is one who thinks a Democratic adminis- 
tration is bad for the country. A Democrat is one who 
thinks a Republican administration is bad for the 
country. Both are right.’ 

“But another method is called the scientific 
method, where a fact is put down, and another is 
added to it. I conceive of the scientist to-day as being 
truly a religious man. He is the man in whose heart 
worship is deep and ever a part of his life. I can see 
him in spirit falling down before a fact, whatever 
it may be, and in prayer asking that he may be led to 
the ultimate conclusion of that fact. That is the 
scientific method. There’s no heresy in it, nor tradi- 
tion. I believe the reason why young people to-day 
are troubling their elders is because we don’t under- 
stand this exceedingly frank way they have about 
coming to conclusions. 

“And I say that the educated man should speak 
the truth, and speak it in such a way that others may 
be convinced. They said of Jesus that he spoke with 
authority. So often we older folks give to the younger 
the answers that we think are expected, but our ac- 
tions bely our words, we’re not sincere. The thinker 
must be a communicator of the truth he has found. 

“‘And, finally, the educated man is the moralist. 
He is the man who sees a moral issue in every human 
act and feeling. He knows that sometimes the thing 
that life misses means more than the thing that life 
gets. Tell me why the rose is red and I will tell you 
why the moralist is the greatest benefactor of the 
human race. Such men fight the battles of the world 
when all the world is at peace. Such men, though they 
be in their graves, still live in those mighty movements 
which humanize mankind. 

“For the religious educators there is no greater 
job in the world to-day. You are training up the 
young life. Train them to think through to the heart 
of things, and speak from the heart, and to act in 
such a way as appeals to the universal heart.” 


The Closing Session 

The Tuesday evening session was opened with a 
devotional service led by the Rev. Hal T. Kearns. 

Dr. Huntley introduced Dr. Etz by saying: ““Roger 
goes up and down the land with his friendly camera 
and fulfills our desire to go into the movies.” 

“T am not only going to show some people,” 
said Dr. Etz, “I am going to show up some people. 
What you are going to see is one film made up of cuts 
of films taken in various places this past year. We 


are building up a library of these films at Headquar- 
ters for use at State Conventions and Institutes. The 
only stipulation we make is that somebody must go 
with them and show them. We have had our experi- 
ences with slides. They very often get broken in the 
mails and—well, they get broken in the mails. These 
films are even more fragile and we don’t want to take 
risks with them. These are some glimpses of the work 
we are trying to do asa church.” 

The auditorium was then darkened and the au- 
dience was introduced to Headquarters and the Head- 
quarters staff, to Ferry Beach and Murray Grove 
and many of those attending the Institutes, to Dr. 
Jordan’s school and its pupils, and to the Japan Mis- 
sion, the last film having just been delivered to Mr. 
Etz after being taken there thissummer. The “‘show” 
was only too short, and the audience expressed in no 
uncertain terms their desire for more of such graphic 
description of Universalist projects. 

Dr. Huntley, however, insisted that it was time 
to go on to “one of the happiest and most telling 
experiences of the year.” “‘We are proceeding on the 
assumption,” he declared, “‘that the Universalist de- 
nomination wants something done for the church 
school and will be willing to pay the bills. If you de- 
sire to have retrenchment in our work, then withdraw 
your contributions. But at any rate the fact that in 
raising this money to-night we are to have the assist- 
ance of a Trustee of the General Convention, Presi- 
dent Joseph M. Tilden, indicates the attitude-of the 
parent body toward the G. S. S. A.” 

After asking the ushers to lock all the doors and 
close the windows in order to prevent anybody’s 
escape, President Tilden proceeded to draw on the 
blackboard what he carefully explained was a “Fi- 
nancial Filling Station.’ ‘This is different from the 
ordinary filling station,’ he said as he wielded the 
chalk, “where you go up and get your car filled. This 
station has to be filled. You are the tank wagon and I 
am going to back you up and fill the filling station. 

“The fifth chapter of Acts says that Christ went 
up into a mountain to pray because he was in trouble, 
and then he came down and looked around at his 
disciples and chose twelve. He knew that he could 
not do the task that was before him alone. He knew 
that it would take more than one mind and imagina- 
tion. That is our best example of real co-operation. 
When a man with a job to do begins to realize that he 
can’t do it alone and that he has got to have co-opera- 
tion the co-operators come so fast that he can’t keep 
them away. 

“Now we want to look like a successful organiza- 
tion. That is why I put on Roger Etz’s suit. He is 
going to wear it to-morrow night. There is a lot in 
appearances.” 

So saying, and drawing pictures, he called for 
pledges. They came: New York $200, Massachu- 
setts $150, $100 each from Indiana, Rhode Island, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and from Joseph 
Sweet, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Fischer, Helen Buck- 
walter and Eleanor Bissell, and so on down through 
the pledges of less amount. The total amount pledged 
was $3,866. 

Dr. Atwood then addressed the meeting on 
“What Religious Education Is and Its Task.” 
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The General Superintendency and a Missionary Policy 


Henry B. Taylor 


HE General Convention at Hartford was not- 
=’ able and encouraging from several points 
of view. It was sufficiently large to be 
Beet} representative. The people spoke, and they 
spoke with the greater authority because they had 
previously acted. President Atwood said in his 
address that the Council of Superintendents, which 
had cost the denomination $200, was one of the best 
investments the Convention had ever made. He was 
quite right, because it brought the affairs of the Con- 
vention closer to the individual parishes than usual 
through the influence of those they knew best and in 
whom they have greatest confidence. Result: a 
year’s deficit cut from over $21,000 to something more 
than $3,000 after the conference of last spring. 

The Convention Board had the wisdom to follow 
the wise leadership of Dr. Atwood and others in in- 
viting the freest expression of opinion. Explosions 
of dissent, misunderstandings and the like took place 
where explosions of this sort are safest—in the open. 
The servants of the people themselves opened the 
door for frank criticism of their own acts, made con- 
fession that all the ills we are heir to might not be 
due to “provincialism, narrow vision, disloyalty to 
the cause,” etc. The wisdom of frankness, openness, 
and a meekness (present no doubt always) brought to 
light, had its reward. The people said with dollars 
their delight at the attitude of listening rather than 
scolding. Perhaps the Trustees had been listening all 
the while. The trouble was that they seemed, to at 
least a muttering minority, to be ordering in strident 
terms. Of course the constitution specifically speaks 
of the duty of obedience to the laws of the Conven- 
tion, and is not the Board the Convention ad tnierim? 
But friendships may accomplish more than constitu- 
tions. Dr. Shutter remarked to me that the best re- 
sult of the Hartford Convention was that we had 
come to understand each other. Just what did we 
understand? 

If to the course of business one adds the “‘cloak- 
room’? comment, we understood that the Universalist 
denomination is not, and is not likely to be made 
soon, a military organization receiving orders from 
the top for prompt obedience, but a distressingly 
(to some) loose organization of very self-conscious 
and largely independent units. It was also agreed 
that the feeling of the importance of most of the units 
had quickened of late, and that any successful ad- 
ministration would find—or had found—the practical 
impossibility of framing any general plan that would 
exactly fit the case of all of them. In any event, it 
was agreed, plans to cover rich and poor churches 
alike would have to be far more flexible than the 
ones governing the canvass for the Five Year Pro- 


We said to each other: Perhaps the Laymen’s 
Committee attained the best results possible in the 
use of the inflexible demands made upon all parishes, 
at the start, “for all or none.” But it is equally clear 
that many parishes could not have met requirements 
for “‘all’ without too great a loss even from a de- 


nominational point of view. It is also a matter of 
fact that an indefinite number of more thousands 
would have been realized could more parishes have 
followed (?) will or ability for a part of the program. 
It is an added reason for confidence in them that the 
Convention Board learned the lesson and is more 
likely to base future plans upon more accurate knowl- 
edge of both the will and ability of individual parishes. 
When this was understood between us Convention 
stock rose, as it did with the disposition to answer the 
demand for greater economy in administration. The 
meek are to inherit the earth! 

I have dwelt upon familiar history because it 
may well encourage us in a more aggressive mission- 
ary policy upon a sound basis. 

The question of how to place contributions upon 
more dependable ground is, of course, primary in any 
problem of missionary policy. Recent events point 
the way. Faced by a disheartening deficit, the Con- 
vention Board sent Dr. Lowe to the State Superin- 
tendents for advice and co-operation. The outcome 
proved that this was the wisest possible course, since 
there was no time to go to each of the parishes. In 
the nature of the case the-State Superintendents must 
be closer to the individual parishes than any General 
Superintendent could be. It is obvious that the wise 
State Superintendent must know more of the per- 
sonnel, financial ability and disposition of parishes in 
his territory than even the wisest Convention officer. 
Written parish reports or printed year books have 
never reported the essential truths a wise State 
Superintendent knows of the churches under his 
care. ; 

In my own state, Dr. Walker’s vast asset in the 
confidence of the clergy and people is proved in the 
fact that the quotas it is his duty to collect were all 
paid without pressure, and state funds show a sur- 
plus. It is the outcome of a belief in his sympathetic 
understanding of actual conditions, and confidence 
that whatever money is given will be wisely spent. 
This confidence is also a vital element in the generous 
gifts that come through his hands for the ministerial 
pension fund. 

The point is that the advice and co-operation of 
those nearest these very independent churches must 
be sought and secured both in the fixing of quotas 
and their collection, and in any general missionary 
policy. I am not wanting in respect for the known 
abilities of the members of the Board, or of any in- 
dividual in its service, when I say that the situation 
requires a wider and more accurate knowledge than 
any or all of them together have. It is not a matter 
of wisdom but of specialized knowledge. 

Do we understand what we mean by and for the 
office of General Superintendent? A certain vague- 
ness has always attended the office. Instead of clear- 
ing the mists increased with time. 

When the office was instituted—or in Dr. Mc- 
Glauflin’s time—it was understood that General 
Superintendency meant doing all that was humanly 
possible for missionary districts not otherwise cov- 
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ered. It was the expectation that the office would 
result in both holding the frontier posts, most of them 
secured at great sacrifice, and in extending the fron- 
tiers. All of the men called to this office were men of 
proved ability in many directions. If the moderate 
hopes have been disappointed so far as mission en- 
deavor is concerned, it seems in no small part due 
to our willingness to forget the initial purpose of the 
office so that too much time has been given, under 
direction, to the many more or less important er- 
rands of the General Convention. Several of the 
most promising outposts of the denomination, not- 
ably on the Pacific Coast and in the Northwest, are 
gone, because it was not humanly possible for the 
General Superintendent to eat as many banquets as 
we wanted to feed him, or be at as many ordinations 
or raise as much money as we wanted him to, and 
still bring full force on the job as originally intended. 
It would help our mission policy if we could somehow 
find the point again. I speak as a sinner confessing, 
for I have been guilty of demanding the Superin- 
tendent’s time when it could have been used to better 
purpose. 

A sound missionary policy demands closer at- 
tention to the problem of rural churches. ‘‘Concen- 
tration upon strategic points” is a very pretty phrase, 
but a hollow one if we always mean large cities. If 
that is all we mean we shall soon have few visible 
points upon which to concentrate. We shall be 
polishing up the fountain only to find we have let 
the springs that feed it go dry. The fathers did not 
despise or neglect the villages and hamlets, and it is 


true to-day as it was long ago that Universalism | 


makes an appeal in country districts quite beyond 
the power of Episcopalianism, for example. 

At last the Convention has elected to the Board 
perhaps our greatest expert on Universalism in the 
rural districts. Let this remind us of a duty to the 
country. Where we have been earnest and intelligent 
we have gathered congregations in small villages 
whose size and intelligence might well arouse the 
envy of city parsons. The town of Cedarville, N. Y., 
has never had but two churches—the Unitarian and 
Universalist. Again, a sound missionary policy should 
lead us to re-examine churches called ‘dormant.’ It 
is by no means evident that, because a church has 
closed its doors for one year or twenty years, an 
opportunity in that region has passed. 

Experience of the past few years has proved the 
contrary. I speak of those under my observation. 
Dr. Coons almost literally pried open the doors of 
the Mattapoisett church about three years ago. They 
have not closed on any Sunday since. It cost the 
Convention of Massachusetts about $35. Dr. Morri- 
son’s success on the Cape is very much to the point. 
Wellsburgh in Pennsylvania is another case. No 
“chart”? man would have seen any hope in the situa- 
tion, yet it is by far the most useful institution in 
that village and far beyond. 

The Rev. W. H. Skeels, the Rev. Clinton Moul- 
ton, and the Rev. Seth Brooks give proof of their 
ministry, and that the “dead” can be made to live in 
New York churches I know which were once de- 
spaired of. 

Lay missionary effort beyond the contributing 
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of money can and has been enlisted in the work 
notably of resurrection. Whoever first instituted 
“pilgrimages’’ taught the lesson that the spirit of the 
laymen who helped to build the Universalist Church 
in America has only slumbered. The story of the 
“pilgrimages” in Maine and New Hampshire and 
Vermont ought to be told again. 

When we undertook the like to little churches in 
the Mohawk Valley it was with expectations far be- 
low realization. No regular service was neglected. 
We went to the farthest corners and the least prom- 
ising points. At no time did less than a hundred 
people gather. For the last two pilgrimages we went 
first to a church seven miles from a railroad with less 
than thirty-five people within half a mile, and had 
219 people there; and for the second to a village of 
200, on a blowy, rainy day, for a congregation of 169. 
And services went on in these places for so long as 
we could provide a minister-student. The ministers 
alone would have failed—ministers and laymen 
succeeded, as they can in many other parts of the 
country. Look it up and then do it. 

And yet missions could be made to exist as they 
are made to exist where the minister is willing to have 
perhaps a blue Monday as the price of extra effort. 

Let another good work of the Convention cheer 
us. We are to co-operate more closely with the mis- 
sion-minded Congregationalists, so like us in many 
respects, who have overcome as great obstacles to mis- 
sionary efforts. They can speak from the same ground 
of experience. Will not the Leader open its generous 
doors to them? Shall we not take every advantage 
of the wisdom and inspiration they can bring on the 
occasions we can create for missionary education and 
action? 

The will to shake the world is worthy and ad- 
I do not pretend to know how it is to be 
done. I only know the world has a fixed objection 
to being shaken by those who can not shake their 
own apple tree. I suspect we can qualify for that 
job—if we will. 

* * * 

BID US DREAM ON 
You who are old, © 
And have fought the fight, 
And have won or lost or left the field, 
Weigh us not down 
With fears of the world, as we run! 
With the wisdom that is too right, 
The warning to which we can not yield— 
The shadow that follows the sun 
Follows forever— 
And with all that desire must leave undone, 
Though as a god it endeavor, 
Weigh, weigh us not down! 
But gird our hope to believe 
That all that is done 
Is done by dreaming and daring— 
Bid us dream on! 
The earth was not born 
Or heaven built of bewaring— 
Yield us the dawn! 
You dreamed your hour—and dared, but we 
Wouid dare, till all you despaired of be. 
Would dare, till the world, 
Won to a new wayfaring. 
Cale Young Rice. 
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Reports of Important 


THE COMMISSION ON LITERATURE 


Your committee has spent all the money it could honestly 
lay its hands upon—which is not much. We shall be glad to 
spend moie when the General Convention or individual bene- 
factors bestow it upon us. However, we have kept within our 
means in the face of great temptation. In round numbers we 
have printed fifty thousand new pamphlets, reprinted fifty 
thousand old pamphlets to meet continued demand, published 
three books and reprinted one. 

A detailed report is given below. 

New Leaflets: 

10,000 “‘Universalists of To-day,” Dr. van Schaick. 

10,000 ‘““Why Universalism Appeals to Me,” Dr. H. R. Rose. 

10,000 “Mr. Layman Becomes a Church Trustee,” Dr. 

Adams. 
10,000 ‘Forgetting the Things Behind,” Dr. Bradley. 
5,000 ‘““The Present Need of a Liberal Church,” Dr. Hall. 
2,000 “The Intellectual Background of Religion,’ Dr. 
Shutter. 
2,000 ‘The Distinctiveness of the Ministry,” Dr. Perkins. 
Reprinted: 
10,000 “In a Nutshell,”’ Dr. Shutter. 
5,000 “The Faith of the Universalist Church,” Dr. Shutter 
5,000 “One Hundred Questions for You to Answer.” 
12,000 “Universalists Believe,” Dr. Selleck. 
12,000 “Universe Religion,”’ Dr. Marshall. 
5,000 “A. B. C. of Universalism,”’ Dr. H. R. Rose. 
New Books: 

“Cruising Cross Country,’’ Dr. van Schaick. 

“The Abiding Life,” Dr. Betts. 

“God and Company Unlimited,’ Dr. Adams. 

Reprinted: 

“Did Jesus Mean It?” Dr. Adams, 

Frank Oliver Hall. 


* * 


THE COMMISSION ON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


The preparation of plans for the National Memorial Church 
in Washington has chiefiy enlisted the interest of the Commission 
on Church Architecture curing recent months. Uncer ordinary 
circumstances this would have imposed a great responsibility, 
inasmuch as the Convention voted, at the session in Syracuse 
two years ago, that ‘no funds be contributed by the General 
Convention for sites and buildings not approved by the Com- 
mission on Church Architecture.” In this instance, however, 
the chairman of the Commission and the minister of the Washing- 
ton church happen to be the same individual, and at this stage 
of the church building enterprise it is difficult for him to tell in 
which capacity he is acting at any given moment. Conference 
between the two officials has been made easy and expeditious, and 
so far they have found themselves in entire accord. 

The situation has afforded a unique opportunity for the 
Commission to practise what it has often preached to others. 
For one thing, we have always offered as our first and all-im- 
portant advice to parishes: Get a good church architect. It is 
not enough that an architect be competent to design an accept- 
able dweiling house or office building or factory, or even an 
artistic schoolhouse or college dormitory or moving picture 
theater. He must understand and feel the distinctive uses of a 
church, be able to utilize, not slavishly but creatively, great 
ecclesiastical traditions, and have skill in re-enforcing through 
the instrumentality of noble architecture the sentiments native 
to worship. That is a high art, which many an otherwise excel- 
lent architect lacks. We feel that in this matter of primary im- 
portance the Washington church enterprise is most fortunate. 
Mr. Charles Collens, of the firm of Allen and Collens, is an ar- 
chitect whose reputation has been made in the field of notable 
church architecture, or of buildings related to religious uses, 
such as the new buildings of the Hartford Theological Seminary 
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in this city where we are now meeting. The lofty fane being 
erected for Dr. Fosdick in New York, the exquisitely beautiful 
Lindsey Memorial Chapel and the Universalist Church of the 
Redemption, in Boston, are notable examples of his work. Mr. 
Collens has grasped with understanding sympathy the objects 
of the National Memorial Church, and is eager to add to the 
significant structures in “‘Washington the Beautiful” an edifice 
that shall be worthy the city, our denomination and himself. 

Another way in which we are endeavoring to practise the 
Commission’s gospel is in our purpose to make the Washington 
church nourish the distinctiveness of worship as one of the in- 
dispensable elements of rational and wholesome religion. That 
is what we have urged on parishes in designing their own churches. 
That is what we propose to exemplify in the National Church 
in which, in a special sense, all of us are parishioners. 

To magnify that supreme function of a church is not to dis- 
parage its other closely related uses. We have tried to make 
suitable provision for the church school as the religious educa~ 
tion department of the church, second only in importance to, if 
not of equal importance with, public worship. The leaders in 
religious education connected with our General Sunday Schoo! 
Association are co-operating with us not only in raising money 
for the equipment of the church school rooms, but in making 
those rooms, so far as our resources permit, a worthy representa- 
tive of this important interest in our nationally representative 
church. We have had in mind also the rightful social values of 
parish life, and its obligations to serve men as well as worship 
God. And in the church itself, the place set apart for worship, 
it is hoped, for instance, that the Hutchinson memorial organ 
may render a ministry of music at other times than at the Sun- 
day services. Nevertheless, while the Jiving spirit of the church 
may utter itself in all these valuable activities, as a church it is a 
failure if it is overshadowed by them. Cases are not wholly 
unknown where the interest and enthusiasm of a parish center in 
the parish house, the kitchen and the swimming pool, and the 
house of worship and preaching and prayer and praise is a negli- 
gible accessory that tradition seems to require. It is not on this 
that the architect’s genius is lavished, nor is it here that the 
loyalty and sacrificial devotion of the people are centered. It 
may not be wholly accidental that in some such instance the 
dining room is crowded and the sanctuary empty, and that even 
the busy church school becomes an end in itself and fails to lead 
to those commitments to the religious life which are the goal and 
justification of religious education. The fundamental idea 
wrought into the architecture of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church is that a church is a distinctive agency for making 
men and women conscious of the presence and will and com- 
panionship of God. 

Frederic W. Perkins, Chairman. 
* * 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE COMMISSION 


Different members of the Commission have been ready for 
conference or speaking in their more especial line of experience 
and in their particular part of the country, or at least for corre- 
spondence help. More should be asked of some of these leaders. 

Even the chairman can now give but a small part of his 
time to field service, as he has other duties, but he has been will- 
ing to continue to do a minimum amount of field service, giving 
several lectures and some addresses, holding a number of con- 
ferences and a few clinics, sometimes with opportunity of reach- 
ing a large number from other churches, and writing leaflets.and 
many letters, His calendar of engagements is even now partly 
made up for months ahead. He has sat in with the social welfare 
chairmen or secretaries of the different denominations in the 
United States and has conferred with some experts in Europe. He 
is in active touch with the various lines of social work and social re- 
form both in this country and abroad, and carries on considerable 
correspondence with the leaders in the United States and Canada 
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and with some in Europe. Before committees of Federal Govern- 
ment and at other meetings, he has voiced the oft-expressed faith 
of our Convention on the more agreed matters of law enforcement, 
abolition of capital punishment and the like. Most of the great 
philanthropies and reforms were pioneered into being by religious 
liberals. That fact is more significant than to have led in “mis- 
sions.” In some instances there is a rather fine record of churches 
in social welfare, and, in the main, our denominational units 
stand as well as others. 

Nevertheless, it is much easier for the churches to engage in 
almost any other kind of service than in social welfare. So many 
churches have such a work to do to sustain themselves that it is 
quite an unpopular thing for any leader to come along with sug- 
gestions for extra activity, especially when it can not be seen 
how such effort is likely to increase membership or income. It 
might be bad enough in some cases to plan much for discussions, 
but that were harmless enough compared with engaging people 
to co-operate actively as church people in non-church agencies 
which really have also to do with the saving or making of indi- 
viduals and society. Social welfare should be the flowering out 
of religion. The work cries out for volunteers who are so truly 
interested in humanity as to provide themselves with a real 
working knowledge of what and how to do definite things of 
regular helpfulness, in the very spirit which the church could 
best inspire and teach, and yet the actual response does seem piti- 
fully and tragically inadequate. It is easier to do much service 
by proxy. 

Social welfare is no proper interest for any church which 
would grow apparently strong by pursuing the line of least re- 
sistance. But to argue that a church should not be actively ia- 
terested proves too much, and looks to the devitalizing of or- 
ganized religious life. Not until adequate religious unity comes 
in, a co-operation greater than the usually discussed measures of 
church merging, and we have some-kind of a genuine community 
church movement, will it be socially right for religious society to 
direct the social welfare of the community. As long as the church 
is still practically divided against itself it can neither fully point 
the way to unity, peace and well-being of small or large com- 
munities, nor effectively lead in the way thereof. 

The chairman continues to urge that every local church 
should have a social welfare committee, with representatives 
from the different social units of the church. The endeavor should 
be to get every church member and group actively and depend- 
ably interested in some form of social welfare study, support and 
service. Child protection, family welfare, health, social work, 
juvenile courts, and probation and prisons call for study; as do 
problems of mental hygiene and child personality, sex health and 
recreation; and the various other questions of city or country 
common life, such as eugenics and feeble-mindedness, unem- 
ployment, mothers’ aid, child labor, social insurance, examina- 
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tion and classification of prisoners, law enforcement and prohibi- 
tion, moving pictures and the regular theater, community co- 
operation and world relations. Studies may be at first hand by 
visiting social agencies and by surveys, and there may be group 
discussions and debates. Support means giving financial aid to 
causes, but it means far more the giving a fair hearing to all 
causes and taking stand on some issues. But definite service is 
the greater thing, by individuals, by groups or by all together, 
and in both city and country there are endless opportunities to 
connect with definite need, providing volunteer help, always 
realizing that the personality is more than any external aid and 
that almost every one can render some kind of assistance. 

Some resolutions may be presented for discussion and pos- 
sible approval, in part, as a basis of a working liberal declaration 
of social faith and social principles, at the October Convention. 
At the Conference to be held, under direction of this Commission, 
we plan a clinic on social work and a forum on social reform. 

Yours for the greater expression of the larger faith. , 

Charles Pennoyer. 


* * 


COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


The object of the Commission on the Church and Education 
is that our educational institutions may have officially an oppor- 
tunity of affiliating themselves with the ‘Council on Church 
Boards of Education.” This Council is an important part of 
one of our largest national educational associations, and much 
helpfu! co-operation is achieved through the affiliation. 

With this co-operation in mind, the chairman has visited 
the meetings of the Council that were held during the past two 
years during the meetings of the Association of American Colleges. 

Valuable results will accrue from the co-operation and plans 
of mutual benefit will be adopted by the Commission. _ 

Among the subjects discussed which will be of value to our 
institutions are: 

1. Promotional forces and a constructive promotional 
program. 

2. Conference of teachers and administrative officers con- 
cerning common problems. 

3. Benefit system including colleges, academies and minis- 
ters. ye 

4, Education of trustees, constituency and alumni. 

Each of the above is a vital subject and its discussion, even 
with no immediate solution, means much for progress in the co- 
operation of church and education. 

Joseph M. Tilden, 
Richard E.. Sykes, 
Arthur W. Peirce, 
John A. Cousens, 

Agnes M. Safford. 


The Recommendations 


The Committee on Official Reports, “the business commit- 
tee” of the Hartford Convention, brought in the following 
recommendations, which were read by the Rev. Wm. Wallace 
Rose, Dr. Carl F. Henry and Dr. George D. Walker, Chairman. 

We give the original text of the report, noting at the end 
of each recommendation the action taken. 


I. Payment of Quotas 

Article II, Section 2, of the Constitution, reads as follows: 
“To be entitled to such lay delegates each parish must main- 
tain its legal existence and support public worship regularly 
and make a contribution on quota to the General Convention in 
such manner as the latter may prescribe.” 

Article VII, Section 1, of the By-Laws reads: ‘“‘Every parish 
in the Fellowship of this Convention shall make at least one 
contribution on quota to the Convention every year.” 

Heretofore the Convention has never prescribed any definite 
conditions under which parishes shall qualify under Article II, 


nor has it declared what proportion of the quota assigned must 
be paid under Article VII. 

The unfortunate result has followed that delegates from some 
parishes which have paid no more than $1.83 per year have sat 
in the Convention on absolute parity with parishes of no higher 
financial strength which have paid their full obligations. 

In order to remove this absurdity and fix a definite require- 
ment we recommend that as a prerequisite for representation 
at any session of the General Convention, a parish must have 
paid for each of the two preceding years an amount not less than 
50 per cent of its quota. 

This was referred back to the committee, which made no 
further report on it. 


II. Laws of Fellowship 


Your Committee is in thorough accord with the reeommen- 
dation of the Executive Board that Article IV, Section 5, of the 
Laws of Fellowship be amended to read as follows: 


EEE 
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“Any federated, union or other parish formed by the com- 
bination of two or more denominational organizations, one of 
which has been in the Universalist Fellowship, may be granted 
fellowship by the Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and the parish re- 
ceiving such fellowship shall be entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of full fellowship, provided that all other legal re- 
quirements are fulfilled.” Adopted. 


Ill. Publication in Denominational Paper 

Article [IX of the By-Laws of the Convention reads as follows: 

“These By-Laws, and the Laws of Fellowship, Govern- 
ment, and Discipline, may be amended at any regular session 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention present 
and voting, provided that the number voting be not less than a 
majority of the members of the Convention and that notice of 
the proposed amendment be published in the Universalist Leader 
at least three months previous to such session.” 

We gecommend the approval by the Convention of the 
recommendation of the Board in amending Article IX of the by- 
Laws of the Convention to read as follows: 

“These By-Laws and the Laws of Fellowship, Government, 
and Discipline, may be amended at any regular session by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members of the Convention present and 
voting, provided that the number voting be not less than a ma- 
jority of the members of the Convention and that notice of the 
proposed amendment be published in some parer of general 
denominational circulation at least three months previous to 
such session.”” Adopted. 


IV. Roll Call 

Article V, Section 5, of the By-Laws reads as follows: “‘The 
Business Session of the Convention shall be opened by prayer, to 
be followed immediately by the Secretary calling the roll of all 
persons who are entitled to be members of the Convention ac- 
cording to Article 2 of the Constitution.” 

We recommend that previous to the next session of the 
General Convention, the Board of Trustees give proper notice 
of an amendment to Article V, Section 5, of the By-Laws, by 
striking out the entire section and substituting im its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall be opened 
by prayer to be followed immediately by ascertaining if a quorum 
is present in accordance with the provisions of Article II, Section 
4, of the Constitution.”” Adopted. 


V. Time of Meeting 

Article VI, Section 1, of the Constitution reads as follows: 
“This Convention shall meet biennially on the Wednesday pre- 
ceding the fourth Sunday in Octoter, at 10 o’clock a. m., at such 
place as shall have been duly appointed. If no place has thus 
been appointed, the Roard of Trustees shall designate the place; 
and they may also change the time, or place, whenever in their 
judgirent a change is necessary.” 

We recommend to amend Article VI, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution by striking out the entire section and substituting in its 
stead the following: 

“This Convention shall meet biennially during the month 
of May at such tire and place as shall be determined by the 
Board of Trustees.” Not acopted. 

VI. Five Year Program 

We again affirm our complete support of the objectives 
acopted at Providence and ratified at Syracuse, and for the at- 
tainm ent of which the Five Year Program was created. One of 
these objectives, the National Mer orial Church, is now well on 
its way to successful accomplishment, and we hope and expect to 
see the actual erection of the church edifice begun at an early 
date. The Ministers’ Pension Fund is definitely provided for in 
another recommendation. The Japan work and rehabilitation 
ale progressing well. Our orerating program requires, and is 
using, for the maintenance and advancerrent of our cause, all 
the available revenu2s from the Five Year Program allocated to 
general work. 
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We have made definite commitments upon the basis of the 
pledges so far received from our churches through the Five Year 
Program, as well as from many generous individuals. A very 
substantial number of our churches have joined in these pledges 
and have made the payments called for to date, and we heartily 
commend them for their loyal support and co-operation and 
express to them our sincere appreciation. Other churches have 
found themselves thus far unable to accept the full quota as- 
signed to them for the carrying out of the Program. 

As a denomination, however, we must not retrace our steps, 
and, having adopted a forward-looking program, we should see 
it through. We accordingly express the earnest hope that these 
other churches will, during the next two years, in recognition of 
their moral obligation to support these enterprises to which two 
successive Conventions have committed us, find a way to accept 
the Five Year Program and to begin their payments. 

In the case of churches which do, however, find themselves 
unable to accert or pay the full quota, we recommend thet the 
Board of Trustees be instructed, in addition to levying the regu- 
lar five per cent quota, to appeal to them to make such contri- 
butions to the various specific objeztives to which we are com- 
mitted as their resources will permit. Adopted. 


VII. Pensions 

We recommend that the action taken at the Providence 
Convention in 1923 authorizing the Board of Trustees to estab- 
lish a Ministers’ Pension Plan on a contributory basis, be re- 
scinded, and that in its place there be established a Ministers’ 
Pension Plan on a non-contributory basis. ; 

We further recommend that the Board of Trustees be em- 
powered and instructed, in accordance with such rules, terms 


and regulations as it may deem proper, to begin payments not . 


later than April 1, 1928, to ministers and missionaries entitled 
thereto, the amount of such payments to depend upon the 
income available for such purpose from year to year. To this 
end the Trustees are authorized to use the income from the 
present Ministers’ Pension Fund and also such portion of the 
income from the Washington L. Cooper Fund and the Gunn 
Ministerial Relief Fund as in the discretion of the Board may be 
deemed advisable, such payments from the two latter funds be- 
ing hereby declared to be for ministerial aid and relief. 

We further recommend that the Board of Trustees confer 
with the offcials of the various State Conventions reiative to 
their immediate co-operation in this matter, and prepare, in col- 
laboration with them, a comprehensive and co-ordinated pension 
plan which will include the ministers and missionaries in our 
entire fellowship. Adopted. 


VIII. Report of the Treasurer 

_ Your committee has examined the report of the Treasurer 
and has conferred with him and with other members of the 
Board of Trustees, relative to the financial affairs of our Conven- 
tion. We fee! that our Convention is in a healthy financial! state, 
and we commend the diligence and care of our Treasurer and the 
Finance Committee. 


We recommend that hereafter expenditures of this Con-- 


vention be made under a budget plan. Adopted. 
IX. Washington Memorial Church 


We note with approval the fine response our people have 
made to the appeal for individual gifts to the Washington church. 
We urge that every effort ke made by the officials of this Conven- 
tion to complete this project at the earliest possibletime. Adopted. 


X. Prague Conference 


Your Committee has received a copy of the resolution pre-- 


sented at the International Conference of Free Christians and 
Other Religious Liberals in Prague, and rejoices that Dr. Marion 
D. Shutter represented our denomination so ably at that Con- 
ference. We feel that World Fellowship through this roverrent 
is promising, and we recommend the approval of this project 
by our Convention, and the appointment by the Presicert of our 
Convention of a committee to work out plans for co-operating 
with the new National Church of Czecko-Slovakia and the 
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Fellowship of Free Religion represented by Dr. Capek; and we 
urge that our Board of Trustees make whatever arrangements 
are necessary with our Publishing House to send our literature to 
the leacers of these new liberal movements. Adopted. 


XI. Every Member Canvass 

In support of the suggestions of the Board of Trustees 
that our churches should adopt the Every Member Canvass of 
finances for local and denominational! projects, we would recom: 
mend that the Secretary send to the proper officials of each parish 
not having already adopted this plan, at least two months be- 
fore the date-of their annual meeting, literature in exposition of 
the Every Member Canvass. Adopted. 


XII. Commission Reports 

Your Committee has received for its consideration reports 
from: 1. The Commission on Foreign Affairs and World Peace. 
2. Commission on Social Welfare. 3. Commission on National 
and International Relief. 4. Commission on Religious Educa- 
tion. 5. Commission on Literature. 6. Commission on the 
Church and Education. 7. Commission on Church Architecture. 

We commend the accomplishments of these various Com- 
missions and we recommend that they be continued; and we urge 
that the churches of this Convention give every assistance pos- 
sible to these Commissions in the carrying on of their respective 
departments. Adopted. 


XIII. Japan Mission 

We note with pride and deep satisfaction the striking prog- 
ress for world friendship made by our workers in Japan. We 
would send them our hearts’ greeting; and we would urge our 
people to far more liberal financial support. We further recom- 
mend that the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of 
Trustees of this Convention endeavor to secure the co-operation 
of our various State Conventions, to the end that these bodies 
may each assume the responsibility for the maintenance of one 
or more individual workers. 

And we further recommend that the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions if possible arrange with the Christian Leader for a Japan 
page in that publication. 

Acopted with the following amendment from the floor: 

And we further recommend that the Secretary be instructed 
to cable the greetings of the Convention to our workers in Japan. 


XIV. Children’s Hospital in Palestine 

Andrew Soudah, a Syrian in the Indiana Medical School, 
Indianapolis, class of 1927, is deeply interested in the Universalist 
Church and liberal Christianity. He is eager to serve this cause 
through a Children’s Hospital in Palestine. 

We recommend that this Convention authorize the Board of 
Foreign Missions to investigate the proposition of having this 
physician and this institution serve the mentioned field under 
the auspices of our General Convention and possibly supported 
by our Sunday school offerings, and take such action as is deemed 
wise. Adopted, striking out ail after the words “‘and possibly.” 


XV. Year Book Publication 

We believe that the Year Book published in its present 
form has proved its worth and we recommend its continuance. 
Acopted. 
XVI. Conferences of Trustees and State Superintendents 

We recommend the adoption of the recommendation of the 
President in his report that hereafter in the undertaking of any 
work of. the church and prosecution of it, the general officers 
and trustees of this Convention shall have at least one con- 
ference in the interval between the session of this Convention 
with the State Superintendents, or other representatives of the 
several State Conventions, to consider and come to some agree- 
ment as to the wisdom of any proposed action and the method 
to be pursued. Adopted. 
XVII. Increase of the Ministry 

The increase of the ministry is imperative. We recommend 
that this Convention authorize the Eoard of Trustees to appoint 
some one who will have their official backing in attending the 
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National Convention of the Y. P. C. U. and all summer institutes. 
This person to have a place in which to speak of the ministry and 
also to stay through so that he may be interviewed by those 
who may be considering entering our work. 

We further suggest that this person be in constant touch 
with all the heads of our different organizations and that they 
send him any names they may secure. 

We further recommend that a sufficient appropriation to 
meet this expense be made by the Board of Trustees. 

Referred to the Board of Trustees with recommendation 
that the matter be presented to the Board by Dr. Baner. 


* * * 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Esther Thompson 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Ontario Universalist Con- 
vention was held in the Universalist [church in Olinda, Oct. 8, 
9 and 10. After a song service at 8 p. m. on Saturday Mr. Al- 
bert Bruner recalled happy memories of friendship with people 
of Smithville, and then, in behalf of Miss Elizabeth Patterson, 
presented to the Convention a gavel made from a piece of wood 
from the organ used in the Smithville Universalist church jor a 
number of years. 

Mrs. Stanley Orton of the Olinda church extended a sincere 
welcome to the delegates and friends. Mrs. G. H. Campkell of 
Holcomb, N. Y., responded. She also brought greetings irom 
the Rev. L. P. and the Rev. Martha G. Jones, former pastors of 
the Blenheim and Olinda churches. 

The subject for the evening was ‘“‘Denominational Fellow- 
ship.” The Rev. Wm. Lawrence of Norwalk, Ohio, addressed 
the Convention on “The Value of Denominational Differences,” 
and the Rev. G. H. Campbell of Holcomb, N. Y., then spoke 
on ‘“The Demand for Denominational Accord.” 

For his sermon Sunday morning, Mr. Lawrence chose 
“The Resurrection” as his subject. 

A happy feature of the dinner hour Sunday was the cutting 
of a three-story birthday cake by Mrs. G. H. Campbell. The 
cake was presented by Mrs. Alymer Burk of Ruthven. 

A song service led by Miss Gladys Smith of Blenheim was 
followed by a service commemorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Convention. 

In an address on “The History of the Convention,” Mrs. 
Esther Thompson of Ruthven paid a tribute to the Rev. David 
Leavitt, the pioneer of Universalism in Canada, who preached 
the first Universalist sermon in Canada in 1840. Mrs. Thomr- 
son also paid a tribute to the Rev. Mrs. W. L. F. Gillette, the 
first ordained woman to hold a pastorate in Ontario, and to 
the Rev. W. S. Goodell, whose work stands out prominently. 

A sketch of the history of the Blenheim church was given 
by Mrs. John Rigby of Blenheim, who paid a tribute to early 
Universalists of the Blenheim church, Peter Springsteen, Amos 
Ransom, and Collins Handy. 

Mrs. Nora Bruner gave a historical sketch of the Olinda 
church, paying a tribute to Michael! Fox, Isaac Whittle, George 
Whittle and Thomas Noble. Mrs. Bruner told the Convention 
about the services held in the grove of Michael Fox before the 
church was built. An interesting fact in regard to the history of 
the Olinda church is the ordination there of two Universalist 
ministers, W. O. Bodell and G. H. Campbell. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Graham, a resident of the 
Border Cities, representing Unitarians of that place, and Mr. 
Vaughn of Olinda. 

Letters of greeting were read from Mrs. Ida Watson, British 
Columbia, formerly of Highgate, Ontario, Miss Elizabeth Pat- 
terson, Smithville, Mrs. Catherine Burk, Simcoe, and Mr. Bey- 
erly McDonald, Picton. 

“A Man with Understanding”’ was the subject of a sermon 
by the Rev. G. H. Campbell. 

A large number of people listened to an impressive sermon 
Sunday evening by the Rev. A. P. Reccord, D.D., pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, Detroit, whose subject was ‘‘One Lord, 
One Faith, One God the Father of All.” 
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A song service led by Mrs. G. H. Campbell Monday morning 
was followed by a business session. 

“A Reasonable Faith” was the subject of the occasional ser- 
mon, preached by the Rev. G. H. Campbell. 

The Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor of the Blenheim and Olinda 
churches, paid a beautiful tribute to the lives of Mrs. M. J. 
Peterson and Mrs. Peter Upcott—life-long and devoted mem- 
bers of the Olinda church—also to Mr. Sam Fox—an interested 
friend of the church—who have passed to the higher life. Two 
beautiful baskets of flowers were presented in memory of them. 

This memorial service was followed by communion con- 
ducted by Mr. Minor. 

Mr. Albert Bruner led in a song service Monday afternoon, 
after which the business of the Convention was resumed, with 
reports of churches, resolutions and election of officers. 

In addressing the Convention on ‘Denominational Prob- 
lems and Interests,” Dr. F. D. Adams of Detroit told of the 
problems facing the General Convention. 

“Who Are the Orthodox,’ was the subject of the closing 
address of the Convention, by Dr. Adams, who explained that the 
word orthodox is from two Greek words meaning straight think- 
ings. Dr. Adams emphasized that Liberalism gave us precious 
freedom in thinking, but also placed the great responsibility on 
us of thinking straight through to correct conclusions. 

Resolutions adopted provided for sending the pastor, the Rev. 
E. M. Minor, to the Hartford Convention; a grant of $25 toward 
library books; the purchase of a new car for the use of the pastor, 
and the appointment of a committee to see about getting a bronze 
tablet in memory of Mr. Lloyd, the donor of large sums to the 
Convention. 

Officers elected were: President, Rev. E. M. Minor, Ruthven; 
vice-president, Mr. Allen James, Blenheim; secretary, Mrs. 
Esther Thompson, Ruthven; treasurer, Mr. Peter Upcott, Ruth- 
ven; trustees, Mr. Sol. Burk, Blenheim, Mr. Philip Bruner, Ruth- 
ven, Mr. John Rigby, Blenheim. Superintendent of Churches, 
Rev. E. M. Minor. 

The collection for the Gunn Ministerial Fund was $19.25. 

* * * 


MINNESOTA CONVENTION 


It is worth it to go to that wonderful city of Rochester (if 
you don’t have to), the city of doctors, hotels and hospitals, the 
home of the famous Mayos, and the enormous new clinic, twenty 
or more stories high covering half a city block and that looks Jike 
a seaside hotel. But it was the thirty-ninth annual session of 
the Universalist Convention of Minnesota that brought us to- 
gether. It was a real convention, the only element missing was 
Dr. Shutter, who was in Europe. 

What they lack ia numbers in Minnesota is amply provided 
in other qualities. Every church in the state was represented, 
but by generous delegations. The genial president, Stanley 
Staring, under the watchful eye of one of our national parliamen- 
tarians, Mr. Roberts, conducted the business of the Convention 
in an expeditious manner so that every report was in on time, 
and each matter of business properly disposed of. 

Two items were unique. First, the system whereby each 
church makes and reads a written report concerning its activities 
during the past year. Thus each parish has not only an oppor- 
tunity of cataloguing its problems and its successes, but an ex- 
cellent opportunity of gaining by the experience of all the others. 
The other unique feature is the consecrated group at Owatonna, 
who although so small in numbers they can ill afford a minister, 
yet who insist upon most actively maintaining the many auxiliary 
organizations of a regular parish, paying State and General 
Convention quotas and raising and spending several hundred 
dollars annually toward the maintenance of state and national 
projects. 

After the routine business of the Convention opening had 
been disposed of, the floor was turned over to the women till 
evening, when a splendid Fellowship Dinner was served at the 
Rochester Lutheran Church. President Tilden, the dinner 
speaker, brought a combined message of Lombard College and 
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one of inspiration to the Convention. The Rev. Warren B. 
Brigham, pastor of the Tuttle Church of Minneapolis, preached 
the occasional! sermon. 

Exceilent addresses were given during the meetings by Mrs. 
Mary Jordan Edwards of Minneapolis and Whittier, Cal., on 
‘Reminiscence and Service,’’ and by Mrs. Howard Lindsey on 
“Awakening of India’s Womanhood.” On Friday evening the 
topic was ‘“‘Religious Education,”’ which was splendidly discussed 
by Miss Grace M. Chapin, supervisor of religious education in 
Minneapolis, and Dr. D. W. Staffeld, director of religious educa- 
tion in Minneapolis. ; 

The Young People’s Convention on Saturday was full of 
inspiration and promise, with talks from representatives of 
each State Union. 


Last year’s officers were all re-elected. 
* * * 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan was held at Lansing on Oct. 1 and 2. 

This year being the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Lansing 
church made it especially appropriate that the Convention con- 
vene at that city. The Lansing parish certainly outdid itself 
in entertaining the Convention, a fine spirit of hospitality, genuine 
good fellowship and cordial good will prevailing at all times. 
It was unquestionably one of the best Conventions, the best 
attended and the most enthusiastic, of many years. 

Saturday was devoted largely to the business of the Con- 
vention. Reports of committees, treasurer’s report, reports 
from parishes, election of officers, appointment of committees, 
etc., were the principal features of the business session. 

The following officers were elected: President, Rev. Frank 
D. Adams, D. D., Detroit; vice-president, Rev. E. C. Downey, 
Concord; secretary, E. M. Raynale, Highland Park; treasurer, 
A. W. Birdsall, Detroit; trustee for three years, A. J. Brummeler, 
Grand Rapids. Fellowship Committee: Rev. E. C. Reamon, 
Lansing; Mr. W. L. Snyder, Detroit; Rev. Helen C. Adams, 
Detroit. 

The Rev. E. C. Reamon was appointed to give the occa- 
sional sermon and Horton secured the next Convention. 

The business sessions of the W. U. M. A. were held during 
the Convention, which added largely to the pleasure and en- 
thusiasm of the meetings. 

The Rev. E. M. Jasman of St. Paui’s Episcopal Church 
gave the invocation at the fellowship dinner in the evening, and 
the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of the local church, was 
toastmaster. Mr. William M. Dowden spoke about the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Memorial Fund. Fine music, an excellent repast 
and good fellowship combined with the earnest and eloquent 
address of the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., our General Su- 
perintendent, were the outstanding features of the dinner. 

The occasional sermon at the Sunday morning service was 
given by the Rev. John M. Fogelsong of Grand Rapids, his subject 
being ““The Human Struggle.’ The communion service was 
conducted by Dr. John Smith Lowe and the Rev. Orin Stone. 

The service of commemoration in the afternoon (the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the First Universalist Church of Lansing) 
consisted of addresses by the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., the 
Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., and Mr. Richard A. Smith of the 
local parish, on seventy-five years of Universalism in Lansing. 

The unveiling of the memorial table to the Rev. George H. 
Ashworth, who was pastor of the Lansing church for many years, 
was conducted by Mr. Charles S. Smith. 

Dr. Adams and Dr. Lowe spoke of Mr. Ashworth tenderly 
and sympathetically, each giving personal reminiscences show- 
ing the fine character of the man and his many noble qualities. 

The Convention closed after the evening service, at which 
the Rev. Edwin W. Bishop, D. D., of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional! Church, led in prayer and the Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, 
D. D., of the First Unitarian Church of Detroit, delivered the 
address of the evening. 
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, Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Philosophy begins where the experimental and observational sciences leave off, but it does not follow that philosophy in its edifice 
must use the building-stones just as science hands them over.—J 


The Story of Science 
The Seven Seals of Science. By Joseph 

Mayer, Ph. D., Professor of Economics 

and Sociology in Tufts College. (The 
Century Company. $3.50.) 
Can the story of scientific achievement 
be told in one volume? Can anything like 
an adequate account be given of the rise 
and development of physics, chemistry, 
psychology, and other special sciences, and 
of the workers, from the Greeks to EKin- 
stein, whose researches have clarified our 
thought of the world we live in? One may 
well doubt the possibility, and admire the 
courage of the man who attempts an af- 
firmative demonstration. Here is a single 
volume that gives us an affirmative answer. 
It gives the lay reader the essential facts 
and makes these the more interesting by 
the addition of a wealth of biographical 
information. It is what is now so often 
called an “orientation course’’ in the his- 
tory of scientific disciplines. Specialists 
deride the “popularization” of the results 
of their labors, but, after all, unless men 
of intelligence and comprehensive outlook 
can bring together these results with other 
significant results in a fashion that or- 
dinary people can understand, will not 
the increasing specialization of our time 
be followed by confusion for the mass of 
men, not to say skeptical and resentful 
opposition to all science? Dr. Mayer has 
done a useful piece of work. His book not 
only answers questions about science; it 
raises questions. As the Bishop of Ripon 
said in a sermon at the time of the meet- 
ings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science a few weeks ago, 
it is time we tried to bring to our social 
life the positive results of scientific study, 
and perhaps even a ten-year holiday in 
science, spent in an effort to ensure that 
scientific results will be wisely and co- 
operatively applied for the good of human- 
ity, would not be a bad thing! 
* * 

A Philosopher among the Psycholo- 
gists 

Mind and Personality. By William Brown, 

M. D., D. Se. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Dr. Brown, an authority in the field of 
psychotherapy, gives in this volume an 
essay of a philosophical character upon 
the subject of personality. His work re- 
veals at many points the benefits of recent 
developments in psychological study. The 
earlier methods of study, based on the 
mind’s own observation of its processes 
through introspection, and the later meth- 
ods based upon a study of the nervous 
system, have carried us far enough to 
show us their own limitations. Recently 
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study of the mind has proceeded by the 
study of the interaction between the in- 
dividual as he is and the same individual 
as he was; his memories are “not like 
pictures that have been hung on the 
walls of some museum, but are actual 
forces, still making themselves felt in the 
background of the mind, still influencing 
the conscious mind, although themselves 
remaining unconscious, or outside the field 
of awareness.” The definitely active 
aspects of mental life in the interaction 
between our minds and our environment, 
deliberation, choice, volition, are most 
fruitfully studied with the help of these 
most recent methods of “deep analysis.’’ 
Dr. Brown has valuable comments to 
make on the interpretation of religious 
experience, which for him is not a realm of 
experience doomed to pass away as science 
gives us more and more light about the 
world we live in. ‘For the merely psycho- 
logically-minded, progress in the science of 
knowledge ... might be presumed to 
mean a greater and greater restriction of 
the field of religion, and to some minds an 
ultimate explaining away of religious ex- 
perience. . . . But what has really hap- 
pened is rather this. Starting with a gen- 
eral attitude towards life, in which science 
and religion, ethics and esthetics, were all 
mingled together, the development of 
knowledge and civilization has brought 
about a gradual separating out of these at- 
titudes. Each attitude (those based re- 
spectively on the desire to know, the de- 
sire to appreciate beauty, and the desire 
to achieve the highest good possible) has 
achieved its own general sphere of refer- 
ence and of fact—and yet we find, after 
the claims of what may be called the pro- 
fane sciences have been met, that there is 
something left over—namely, the distinc- 
tively religious experience itself.’ This 
psychologist tells us that after experience 
of psychoanalysis, both as a patient and 
as an analyst, he is more convinced than 
ever that religion is the most important 
thing in life, and that it is essential to 
mental health. Clergymen who are aware 
that recent years have seen great develop- 
ments in psychological study but who are 
vague as to its implications for religion, 
will do well to obtain and study this book. 
* * 
Bosanquet’s Papers 
Science and Philosophy. By the late 

Bernard Bosanquet, F. B. A. (The 

Macmillan Company.) 

It was a happy thought to complete 
and ensure the publication of Mrs. Bosan- 
quet’s. collection of her husband’s miscel- 
laneous papers, which appeared in various 
philosophical journals and volumes of 
joint authorship. These papers by the 


. Arthur Thomson. 


leading English idealist of the last two or 
three decades (who left twenty volumes on 
a. variety of themes) deal in some cases 
with technical problems of logic and 
ethics, but in other cases with subjects 
of general interest. Stimulating in their 
directness, happy in style, and compre- 
hensive in their range, these essays are 
more than a pious memorial of a great 
teacher; they are intrinsically valuable 
and will be welcome to serious students. 
* * 
Personalism 
The Philosophy of Personalism. By Dean 

Albert C. Knudson, Theol. D., LL. D., 

Boston University School of Theology. 

(The Abingdon Press. $3.50.) 

Personalism is a form of idealism which 
refuses to take sides as between the ‘‘mon- 
ists’”’ and the “‘pluralists,’’ and which be- 
lieves that personality, with its conscious 
unity and free activity, gives us our best 
clues as to the nature of reality and the 
solution of the ultimate problems ‘with 
which philosophers have been grappling. 
Dean Knudson is a very competent ex- 
ponent of, because he is himself a creative 
contributor to, the school of thinkers who 
proclaim this form of idealism. It is, of 
course, a philosophical theory which gives 
large support to religious faith. It even 
provides a modern equivalent for the at- 
tempts of Augustine to rationalize the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. ‘In its essential 
teaching it is in harmony with the main 
motives that have underlain the Trini- 
tarian doctrine as a whole.” (P. 333.) 
Personalism does not claim, according to 
Dr. Knudson, that its view is free from 
difficulties, but only that among many 
possible interpretations of reality it ‘‘of- 
fers to the mind the line of least resist- 
ance.”’ The quotations and references 
given by Dr. Knudson indicate an amazing- 
ly comprehensive knowledge of the most 
recent as of the older philosophical specu- 
lations. He holds his idealism in the face 
of a full realization of all that critics can 
say! 

* * 
Idealism as a Philosophy 
By R. F. A. Hoernle, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, University of the Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg, South Africa. (George 

H. Doran. $2.50.) 

Mr. Hoernle, formerly on the staff of 
Harvard University, is an energetic and 
able champion of idealism. In this volume, 
a rewritten edition of an earlier book, he 
gives a critical account of the sources of 
modern idealism (in the philosophical 
sense of the word) together with the 
favorable estimate of a sympathizer with 
its tenets. His gifts of lucidity enable 

(Continued on page 1438) 
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A song service led by Mrs. G. H. Campbell Monday morning 
was followed by a business session. 

“A Reasonable Faith” was the subject of the occasional ser- 
mon, preached by the Rev. G. H. Campbell. 

The Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor of the Blenheim and Olinda 
churches, paid a beautiful tribute to the lives of Mrs. M. J. 
Peterson and Mrs. Peter Upcott—life-long and devoted mem- 
bers of the Olinda church—also to Mr. Sam Fox—an interested 
friend of the church—who have passed to the higher life. Two 
beautiful baskets of flowers were presented in memory of them. 

This memorial service was followed by communion con- 
ducted by Mr. Minor. 

Mr. Albert Bruner led in a song service Monday afternoon, 
after which the business of the Convention was resumed, with 
reports of churches, resolutions and election of officers. 

In addressing the Convention on ‘‘Denominational Prob- 
lems and Interests,” Dr. F. D. Adams of Detroit told of the 
problems facing the General Convention. 

“Who Are the Orthodox,’ was the subject of the closing 
address of the Convention, by Dr. Adams, who explained that the 
word orthodox is from two Greek words meaning straight think- 
ings. Dr. Adams emphasized that Liberalism gave us precious 
freedom in thinking, but also placed the great responsibility on 
us of thinking straight through to correct conclusions. 

Resolutions adopted provided for sending the pastor, the Rev. 
E. M. Minor, to the Hartford Convention; a grant of $25 toward 
library books; the purchase of a new car for the use of the pastor, 
and the appointment of a committee to see about getting a bronze 
tablet in memory of Mr. Lloyd, the donor of large sums to the 
Convention. 

Officers elected were: President, Rev. E. M. Minor, Ruthven; 
vice-president, Mr. Allen James, Blenheim; secretary, Mrs. 
Esther Thompson, Ruthven; treasurer, Mr. Peter Upcott, Ruth- 
ven; trustees, Mr. Sol. Burk, Blenheim, Mr. Philip Bruner, Ruth- 
ven, Mr. John Rigby, Blenheim. Superintendent of Churches, 
Rey. E. M. Minor. 

The collection for the Gunn Ministerial Fund was $19.25. 


* * * 


MINNESOTA CONVENTION 


It is worth it to go to that wonderful city of Rochester (if 
you don’t have to), the city of doctors, hotels and hospitals, the 
home of the famous Mayos, and the enormous new clinic, twenty 
or more stories high covering half a city block and that looks like 
a seaside hotel. But it was the thirty-ninth annual session of 
the Universalist Convention of Minnesota that brought us to- 
gether. It was a real convention, the only element missing was 
Dr. Shutter, who was in Europe. 

What they lack ia numbers in Minnesota is amply provided 
in other qualities. Every church in the state was represented, 
but by generous delegations. The genial president, Stanley 
Staring, under the watchful eye of one of our national parliamen- 
tarians, Mr. Roberts, conducted the business of the Convention 
in an expeditious manner so that every report was in on time, 
and each matter of business properly disposed of. 

Two items were unique. First, the system whereby each 
church makes and reads a written report concerning its activities 
during the past year. Thus each parish has not only an oppor- 
tunity of cataloguing its problems and its successes, but an ex- 
cellent opportunity of gaining by the experience of all the others. 
The other unique feature is the consecrated group at Owatonna, 
who although so small in numbers they can ill afford a minister, 
yet who insist upon most actively maintaining the many auxiliary 
organizations of a regular parish, paying State and General 
Convention quotas and raising and spending several hundred 
dollars annually toward the maintenance of state and national 
projects. 

After the routine business of the Convention opening had 
been disposed of, the floor was turned over to the women till 
evening, when a splendid Fellowship Dinner was served at the 
Rochester Lutheran Church. President Tilden, the dinner 
speaker, brought a combined message of Lombard College and 


one of inspiration to the Convention. The Rev. Warren B. 
Brigham, pastor of the Tuttle Church of Minneapolis, preached 
the occasional sermon. 

Excellent addresses were given during the meetings by Mrs. 
Mary Jordan Edwards of Minneapolis and Whittier, Cal., on 
“Reminiscence and Service,’’ and by Mrs. Howard Lindsey on 
“Awakening of India’s Womanhood.” On Friday evening the 
topic was ‘“‘Religious Education,’’ which was splendidly discussed 
by Miss Grace M. Chapin, supervisor of religious education in 
Minneapolis, and Dr. D. W. Staffeld, director of religious educa- 
tion in Minneapolis. ; 

The Young People’s Convention on Saturday was full of 
inspiration and promise, with talks from representatives of 
each State Union. 


Last year’s officers were all re-elected. 
* * * 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 
E. M. Raynale 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan was held at Lansing on Oct. 1 and 2. 

This year being the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Lansing 
church made it especially appropriate that the Convention con- 
vene at that city. The Lansing parish certainly outdid itself 
in entertaining the Convention, a fine spirit of hospitality, genuine 
good fellowship and cordial good will prevailing at all times. 
It was unquestionably one of the best Conventions, the best 
attended and the most enthusiastic, of many years. 

Saturday was devoted largely to the business of the Con- 
vention. Reports of committees, treasurer’s report, reports 
from parishes, election of officers, appointment of committees, 
etc., were the principal features of the business session. 

The following officers were elected: President, Rev. Frank 
D. Adams, D. D., Detroit; vice-president, Rev. E. C. Downey, 
Concord; secretary, E. M. Raynale, Highland Park; treasurer, 
A. W. Birdsall, Detroit; trustee for three years, A. J. Brummeler, 
Grand Rapids. Fellowship Committee: Rev. E. C. Reamon, 
Lansing; Mr. W. L. Snyder, Detroit; Rev. Helen C. Adams, 
Detroit. 

The Rev. E. C. Reamon was appointed to give the occa- 
sional sermon and Horton secured the next Convention. 

The business sessions of the W. U. M. A. were held during 
the Convention, which added largely to the pleasure and en- 
thusiasm of the meetings. 

The Rev. E. M. Jasman of St. Paui’s Episcopal Church 
gave the invocation at the fellowship dinner in the evening, and 
the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of the local church, was 
toastmaster. Mr. William M. Dowden spoke about the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Memorial Fund. Fine music, an excellent repast 
and good fellowship combined with the earnest and eloquent 
address of the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., our General Su- 
perintendent, were the outstanding features of the dinner. 

The occasional sermon at the Sunday morning service was 
given by the Rev. John M. Fogelsong of Grand Rapids, his subject 
being “The Human Struggie.’”? The communion service was 
conducted by Dr. John Smith Lowe and the Rev. Orin Stone. 

The service of commemoration in the afternoon (the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the First Universalist Church of Lansing) 
consisted of addresses by the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., the 
Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., and Mr. Richard A. Smith of the 
local parish, on seventy-five years of Universalism in Lansing. 

The unveiling of the memorial table to the Rev. George H. 
Ashworth, who was pastor of the Lansing church for many years, 
was conducted by Mr. Charles S. Smith. 

Dr. Adams and Dr. Lowe spoke of Mr. Ashworth tenderly 
and sympathetically, each giving personal reminiscences show- 
ing the fine character of the man and his many noble qualities. 

The Convention closed after the evening service, at which 
the Rev. Edwin W. Bishop, D. D., of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, led in prayer and the Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, 
D. D., of the First Unitarian Church of Detroit, delivered the 
address of the evening. 
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Philosophy begins where the experimental and observational sciences leave off, but it does not follow that philosophy in its edifice 
must use the building-stones just as science hands them over.—J. Arthur Thomson. 


The Story of Science 
The Seven Seals of Science. By Joseph 

Mayer, Ph. D., Professor of Economics 

and Sociology in Tufts College. (The 
Century Company. $3.50.) 
Can the story of scientific achievement 
be told in one volume? Can anything like 
an adequate account be given of the rise 
and development of physics, chemistry, 
psychology, and other special sciences, and 
of the workers, from the Greeks to Kin- 
stein, whose researches have clarified our 
thought of the world we live in? One may 
well doubt the possibility, and admire the 
courage of the man who attempts an af- 
firmative demonstration. Here is a single 
volume that gives us an affirmative answer. 
It gives the lay reader the essential facts 
and makes these the more interesting by 
the addition of a wealth of biographical 
information. It is what is now so often 
called an “orientation course’’ in the his- 
tory of scientific disciplines. Specialists 
deride the ‘‘popularization”’ of the results 
of their labors, but, after all, unless men 
of intelligence and comprehensive outlook 
can bring together these results with other 
significant results in a fashion that or- 
dinary people can understand, will not 
the increasing specialization of our time 
be followed by confusion for the mass of 
men, not to say skeptical and resentful 
opposition to all science? Dr. Mayer has 
done a useful piece of work. His book not 
only answers questions about science; it 
raises questions. As the Bishop of Ripon 
said in a sermon at the time of the meet- 
ings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science a few weeks ago, 
it is time we tried to bring to our social 
life the positive results of scientific study, 
and perhaps even a ten-year holiday in 
science, spent in an effort to ensure that 
scientific results will be wisely and co- 
operatively applied for the good of human- 
ity, would not be a bad thing! 
* * 

A Philosopher among the Psycholo- 
gists 

Mind and Personality. By William Brown, 

M.D., D. Se. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Dr. Brown, an authority in the field of 
psychotherapy, gives in this volume an 
essay of a philosophical character upon 
the subject of personality. His work re- 
veals at many points the benefits of recent 
developments in psychological study. The 
earlier methods of study, based on the 
mind’s own observation of its processes 
through introspection, and the later meth- 
ods based upon a study of the nervous 
system, have carried us far enough to 
show us their own limitations. Recently 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


study of the mind has proceeded by the 
study of the interaction between the in- 
dividual as he is and the same individual 
as he was; his memories are “not like 
pictures that have been hung on the 
walls of some museum, but are actual 
forces, still making themselves felt in the 
background of the mind, still influencing 
the conscious mind, although themselves 
remaining unconscious, or outside the field 
of awareness.” The definitely active 
aspects of mental life in the interaction 
between our minds and our environment, 
deliberation, choice, volition, are most 
fruitfully studied with the help of these 
most recent methods of ‘‘deep analysis.’ 
Dr. Brown has valuable comments to 
make on the interpretation of religious 
experience, which for him is not a realm of 
experience doomed to pass away as science 
gives us more and more light about the 
world we live in. ‘‘For the merely psycho- 
logicaily-minded, progress in the science of 
knowledge ... might be presumed to 
mean a greater and greater restriction of 
the field of religion, and to some minds an 
ultimate explaining away of religious ex- 
perience. . . . But what has really hap- 
pened is rather this. Starting with a gen- 
eral attitude towards life, in which science 
and religion, ethics and esthetics, were all 
mingled together, the development of 
knowledge and civilization has brought 
about a gradual separating out of these at- 
titudes. Each attitude (those based re- 
spectively on the desire to know, the de- 
sire to appreciate beauty, and the desire 
to achieve the highest good possible) has 
achieved its own general sphere of refer- 
ence and of fact—and yet we find, after 
the claims of what may be called the pro- 
fane sciences have been met, that there is 
something left over—namely, the distinc- 
tively religious experience itself.” This 
psychologist tells us that after experience 
of psychoanalysis, both as a patient and 
as an analyst, he is more convinced than 
ever that religion is the most important 
thing in life, and that it is essential to 
mental health. Clergymen who are aware 
that recent years have seen great develop- 
ments in psychological study but who are 
vague as to its implications for religion, 
will do well to obtain and study this book. 
* * 
Bosanquet’s Papers 
Science and Philosophy. By the late 

Bernard Bosanquet, F. B. A. (The 

Maemillan Company.) 

It was a happy thought to complete 
and ensure the publication of Mrs. Bosan- 
quet’s. collection of her husband’s miscel- 
laneous papers, which appeared in various 
philosophical journals and volumes of 
joint authorship. These papers by the 


leading English idealist of the last two or 
three decades (who leit twenty volumes on 
a. variety of themes) deal in some cases 
with technical problems of logic and 
ethics, but in other cases with subjects 
of general interest. Stimulating in their 
directness, happy in style, and compre- 
hensive in their range, these essays are 
more than a pious memorial of a great 
teacher; they are itmtrinsically valuable 
and will be welcome to serious students. 
* * 
Personalism 
The Philosophy of Personalism. By Dean 

Albert C. Knudson, Theol. D., LL. D., 

Boston University School of Theology. 

(The Abingdon Press. $3.50.) 

Personalism is a form of idealism which 
refuses to take sides as between the ‘‘mon- 
ists” and the “pluralists,’’ and which be- 
lieves that personality, with its conscious 
unity and free activity, gives us our best 
clues as to the nature of reality and the 
solution of the ultimate problems ‘with 
which philosophers have been grappling. 
Dean Knudson is a very competent ex- 
ponent ot, because he is himself a creative 
contributor to, the school of thinkers who 
proclaim this form of idealism. It is, of 
course, a philosophical theory which gives 
large support to religious faith. It even 
provides a modern equivalent for the at- 
tempts of Augustine to rationalize the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. ‘In its essential 
teaching it is in harmony with the main 
motives that have underlain the Trini- 
tarian coctrine as a whole.” (P. 333.) 
Personalism does not claim, according to 
Dr. Knudson, that its view is free from 
difficulties, but only that among many 
possible interpretations of reality it “‘of- 
fers to the mind the line of least resist- 
ance.” The quotations and references 
given by Dr. Knudson indicate an amazing- 
ly comprehensive knowledge of the most 
recent as of the older philosophical specu- 
lations. He holds his idealism in the face 
of a full realization of all that critics can 
say! 

* * 
Idealism as a Philosophy 
By R. F. A. Hoernle, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, University of the Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg, South Africa. (George 

H. Doran. $2.50.) 

Mr. Hoernle, formerly on the staff of 
Harvard University, is an energetic and 
able champion of idealism. In this volume, 
a rewritten edition of an earlier book, he 
gives a critical account of the sources of 
modern idealism (in the philosophical 
sense of the word) together with the 
favorable estimate of a sympathizer with 
its tenets. His gifts of lucidity enable 

(Continued on page 1438) 
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in Japan and its needs. Mrs. Sampson, 
the state president, will tell of the recent 
National Convention at Hartford. Mrs. 
John Smith Lowe, Boston, will sing, Mrs, 
Alfred S. Cole of West Somerville will 
give violin selections, and Mrs. Mina del 
Castello of Cambridge will preside at 
the organ. A program that is sure to 
please every one is being arranged. 

The Mission Circles in and around 
Greater Boston and the ministers of our 
churches and the women of churches 
where there are no Mission Circles are 
cordially invited to attend this meeting. 

Mrs. W. D. McWain, 88 Alban St., 
Dorcester, is the social chairman, and will 
be glad to know, if possible, the numbers 
likely to attend, that she and her com- 
mittee may provide for all at the social 
hour which will follow the meeting. 

* * 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 
VESPERS 


The vesper services at 4 o’clock on Sun- 
day afternoons at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, will be resumed on Sunday, Nov. 
6. Dr. Theodore G. Soares of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will be the preacher. 
This is the popular afternoon service in 
and for the churches of Greater Boston. 
All the seats are free and the public cor- 
dially invited. 

The service is largely musical. The 
organ at Arlington Street is one of the 
best in the city, and the famous choir is 
singing gloriously this season. 

Among the preachers who will assist 
Dr. E iot at later services are Dr. A. W. 
Vernon of Dartmouth College, Dr. John 
H. Lathrop of New York and Rev. F. 
DeW. Lushington of London. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1435) 
him to bring his learning to the aid of 
others. Before the new schools of “‘real- 
ism’ claim victory for their interpreta- 
tions they will have to take account of this 
versatile professor who has upheld his 
idealism in Britain, in America, and in 
South Africa. 


Note: We regret that Dr. J. W. Gra- 
ham’s book, “The Divinity in Man,” 
(George Allen and Unwin, London), was 
erroneously given the title ‘The Dignity 
in Man” in these columns in our issue of 
September 17. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Alabama State Convention, Brewton, Nov. 17-20. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 

Migious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 

Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 
* Ox 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 

A Public Meeting will be held in the Universalist 
Church, County Street, Attleboro, Nov. 16. 

10 a. m. Greetings from the Attleboro Mission 
Cirele, Miss Alice G. Enbom. Greetings from the 
Rhode Island Women’s Missionary Association, 
Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, State President. Response 


from the State President, Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
with a short resume of the National Convention at 
Hartford. The Institutes of 1927 with glimpses 
of the Mission Study Book: Northfield, Mrs. W. E. 
Cooke; Ferry Beach, Mrs. Carl F. Elsner. ‘‘World 
Friendship,’’ Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. ‘“Temperance and 
Missions,” Mrs. Alice G. Ropes, State President of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Unlon. 

Friendly Hour and Luncheon at 12.15 o’clock. 
Luncheon will be served by “The Mutual Helpers” 
at 50 cents per plate. Kindly notify Mrs. Aravesta 
E. Paul, 30 Dean St., Attleboro, Mass., not later 
than Monday, Nov. 14, if reservations for the lunch- 
eon are desired. 

1.30 p. m. Prayer, Rev. I. V. Lobdell, pastor. 
Solo, Mrs. John Smith Lowe. A Message from the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, Mrs. 
Henry P. Stone, of the National Board. Address, 
Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, Blackmer Home, Tokyo. Solo, 
Mrs. Lowe. A Pageant under direetion of Miss 
Alice G. Enbom. 

* 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 

1927 

November 6, All Souls Sunday. 

November 13, Young People’s Sunday. 

November 20, Thanksgiving Sunday. 

November 27, Japan Sunday. 

December 4; Golden Rule Sunday. 

December 25, Christmas. 

1928 : 

January 29, Laymen’s Sunday. 

February 26, First Sunday in Lent. 

April 8, Easter Sunday. 

April 15, Women’s Sunday. 

May 6, Mothers’ Sunday. 

May 27, Memorial Sunday. 


June 10, Children’s Sunday. 
* Fz 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


The ordination of Gordon Chilson Reardon has 
been authorized and his father, Rev. John B. Reardon, 
has been appointed to confer the fellowship of this 
Convention. 

Rev. Frances A. Kimball and Rev. Albertie S. P. 
Dudley have been transferred to Vermont. 

Rev. Helene Ulrich has been transferred to Con- 
necticut. 


Allen Brown, Secretary. 
ae 


NEW YORK Y.P.C. U. 


The annual convention of the Yeung People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
York State will be held at the Universalist Church 
at Rochester, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, 
Nov. 25, through the 27th, 1927. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, electing officers and transacting any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Marion L. Trefethen, Secretary. 
* * 


NOTICE 


Address: “Henry George and Social Justice.” 
Expenses only. 
A. W. Littlefield, 
11 Pearl St., 


Middleborough, Mass. 
x * 


NOTICE 


Westbrook Seminary, Portland, Maine, has the 
position of second eook and supervisor of dining 
room work to fill at once. 

This is a pleasant position in a home-school for 
girls. Teachers, students, and helpers work and 
plan together for maintaining a high standard in all 
departments of the school. A knowledge of die- 
tetics is very desirable, an interested, co-operative 
spirit is necessary, to successfully fill this position. 

Address Agnes L. Safford, Principal, Westbrook 


Seminary, Portland, Me. 
x 


FLORIDA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Florida Universalist Convention for 1927 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., Nov. 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

This promises to be the most important gather- 


ing of Liberal Christians ever held in Florida, as the 
matter of the practical union of the Universalists 
and Unitarians, already partially arranged for, will 
come up for consideration and, we hope, consum- 
mation. This announcement is a call to the churches 
of both denominations to send delegates. 
Mrs. M. T. Fountain, Secretary. 
Pee 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention, for the transaction of business and 
the consideration of all matters pertaining to its 
welfare, will be held at the Universalist church, 
Brewton, Ala., Nov. 17 to 20, 1927. 

Mary Smith, Secretary. 
* * 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; 
brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

‘The preachers will be as follows: 

Nov. 8-11: Rev. Theodore G. Soares, Ph. D., D. D., 
University of Chicago. 

Nov. 15: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Nov. 16: Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Nov. 17: Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Newton. 

Nov. 18: Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., Tufts 
College, Boston. 

Nov. 22, 23: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, First Bap- 
tist Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service. 

Nov. 25: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Rev. Arthur Pringle, Purley Con- 
gregational Church, Surrey, England. 

Dec. 5, 7: Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dartmouth 
Coliege. 

Dec. 8, 9: Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Mana- 
ger, Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 

Dec. 13-16: Rev. John A. MacCullum, D. D., 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dee. 27-30: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Armonella Devendorf 

Mrs. Armonella Devendorf, oldest and best loved 
citizen of the village of Central Square, N Y., died 
Friday morning, Sept. 23. 

Possessing a charming personality, a gracious 
manner, kind, generous, charitable, she was of 
constant and valuable service to this community 
for more than fifty years. 

Born in German Flats (now Mohawk) in 1833, her 
childhood and girlhood were spent in the Mohawk 
Valley. Rev. Dolphus Skinner officiated at her mar- 
riage to Henry C. Devendorf in April, 1853. Soon 
after, the young couple moved to Central Square, 
N. Y., which was their home until the Civil War, 
when the young wife accompanied her husband, 
then Major Devendorf, to Fort Jefferson, Tortugas 
Islands, southwest of Florida. At the close of the 
war they located in Georgia for a few years, return- 
ing to Central Square in the early ’80s. 

They had no children, but many years ago adopted 
Miss Emma A. Dygert, now Mrs. Emma A. Low, 
who has proved her appreciation by life-long de- 
votion. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Devendorf 
went to reside in the home of Dr. F. P. Wilcox. 

Since early girlhood, she has been an active mem- 
ber of the Universalist church. From its organiza- 
tion she has been an active, enthusiastic worker 
in the little church at Central Square. 

At the funeral service, Sept. 25, her pastor, Rev, 
Julia M. Tobey, paid a loving tribute to the sweet 
Christian spirit of Mrs. Devendorf. Interment was 
beside her husband in Hillside Cemetery. 

G. W.S. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
| 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


EASTER in JERUSALEM 


Join our Church Travel Club 
Sailing February 21st---S. S. “Mauretania” 
Others to South America and North Africa 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 
51 West 49th Street, BoxR, New York, N.Y. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
tse. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Abiding Life 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts in “The Abid- 
ing Life” has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. “On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” “The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” “Edit 
Your Own Prayers,” ‘‘The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,” “Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light’’—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor W orld. 


Price $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year® 
Junior College 
Two Years 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 
Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


Presidént 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoe) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodil- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere ol 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully fo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Once Merry Optimists 

The man who tried to get Los Angeles 
the night company came in to hear his 
radio. . 

The man who bought, pre-war stuff 
from a strange bootlegger. 

The man who thought it was all right 
for son to have a car of his own. 

The man who thought a flivver was 
a match for an express train. 

The man who thought a husband was 
head of the house. 

Those still living are among our leading 
pessimists now.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

The small girl was on a visit to her aunt 
and grandmother. 

“Grannie,’ she said, after her aunt 
had left the room, “how old is Auntie 
Agatha?” 

“T couldn’t tell you, dear,’’ answered the 
old lady, “without looking it up in the 
family Bible.” 

“Gracious!” gasped the child, “‘is she old 
enough to be mentioned in the Bible?””— 
Epuorth Herald. 

* * 

Willis: ‘“Hello, old man; where have you 
been?” 

Gillis: “Just got back from a camping 
trip.” 

Willis: ““Roughing it, eh?” 

Gillis: “You bet. Why, one day our 
portable dynamo went on the bum and we 
had no hot water, heat, electric lights, ice, 
or radio for almost two hours.’’—Life. 

* * 

A pacifistic gentleman stopped to try 
to settle a juvenile row. 

“My boy,’ he said to one of the com- 
batants, ‘do you know what the Good 
Book says about fighting?” 

“Aw!” snorted the youth, ‘fightin’ ain’t 
one of them things you kin get out of a 
book, mister.”—American Legion Weekly. 

x x 

She (terrified): “Do you think the hero 
wil really save her?”’ 

He: “Uh-huh.” 

She: “John, you’re wonderful to re- 
assure me; but I saw this show twice 
yesterday and he didn’t.’”—N. Y. State 
Lion. 

* * 

Wife (who has caught her husband 
squandering a penny on a fortune-telling 
machine): “H’m! So you’re to have a 
beautiful and charming wife, are you? 
Not while I’m alive, Horace—not while 
I’m alive!”’—London Humorist. 

* * 

Lady Settlement Worker (to rough- 
looking immigrant): “So you came over 
in the steerage? How interesting. You 
know, I never would have suspected you 
were a college man.’’—H xchange. 

Par 

The dead man left St. Louis Tuesday 
to walk to Dayton, it was said.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Songs of Work Be Worship 


The New Sunday School and 
Yy. P. C. U. Hymnal 


By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


Nov. 5, 1927 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words “‘God”’ 
and “‘Lord”’ are substituted for “Jehovah.” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a trial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 
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By Dorothy Hall 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. ) 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


‘““A Fascinating Human Document’’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 
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